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placed in the hands of our soldiers or sailors destined to proceed overseas. A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster General. 
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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


BRITISH VICTORY IN HOLY LAND. 
VERY week now adds a new chap- 
F ter to history—and for several 
months practically everything, on 
every front, has been going in favor of 
the allies. The Huns and their minions 
are getting no rest; the allies have the 
initiative and they are using it with 
determination and success. The mat- 
ter of initiative in war is not a matter 
of desire or plan but of fact. Each 
side would naturally like to possess the 
initiative, for everybody knows that 
great advantages go with it; but it is a 
physical impossibility for the weaker 
side to seize it. The side that can take 
the aggressive and maintain it is the 
side that will win. The weaker side is 
kept on the defensive, never knowing 
where it must meet an attack and al- 
ways in a state of nervous tension 
which is very wearing on the morale 
of its fighters. The side that has the 
initiative can choose when and where 
the fighting is to be done; it can con- 
centrate power to make an attack at 
the point where the conditions favor it 
and are against the enemy, and it can 
keep on with one attack after another 
in systematic order. As long as the 
Teutons possessed an actual predomi- 


fact 
initiative and are doing the attacking 
is vitally significant. The Teuton power 
was mainly organized for offensive pur- 
poses 
given much attention to defensive tac- 
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Some of the 800 “Mosquito” Tanks Used by French in Recent Battles Against Huns. 


nance of power they could keep attack- 
ing; the allies could argue all they 
pleased about the necessity of assum- 
ing the offensive but they couidn’t do 
it because the enemy was too strong 
for them. So we see why it is that the 





against them. Earlier in the war the 
Teutons would use their forces on one 
front and strike an irresistible blow 
there; then they would hustle them 
back to some other front and duplicate 
the process there. They had the advan- 
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One Yank Conducting a Long Column of Hun Prisoners to an Allied Prison Camp. 
tics. 
the allies to revamp their whole war 
scheme 
means for carrying on a life-and-death 
struggle in which all the chances are 


hand the allies had to hold the outside 
of the circle and could not keep up a 
close connection between their differ- 
ent fronts. They might concentrate for 
a blow at one place but the Teutons 
would strike a knockdown blow at 
some other place before they could get 
started. And so it went, and one set- 
back after another was the portion of 
the allies. They made a costly fiasco 
early in the war by trying to capture 
Constantinople and they finally had 
to retreat from the Dardanelles front, 
after losing 200,000 men and a lot of 
ships. Then they fell back to the Mace- 
denian front, in the region of Greece 
around Saloniki. At that time Greece 
owas still nominally neutral but her rul- 
ers were playing into the hands of the 
Huns and so the allies dared not strike 
in Macedonia for fear that Greece 
would jump on them from behind. Thus 
things drifted along; the allies kept 
large armies in Macedonia but they 
bided their time in order to strike only 
when the conditions were more favor- 
able. Greece came into the war on the 
entente side and she has developed a 
good-sized army. And the remnants of 
the old Serbian army have also been 
gathered together and reconstructed 
into a formidable fighting force, deter- 
mined to reconquer their homeland and 
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expel the Huns from it. At one time, 
earlier in the war, it looked as if the 
Teutons would wipe the allies entirely 
out in the eastern Mediterranean, pos- 
sibly take Egypt and the Suez canal 
and also close in on Italy and France 
from the south. Large numbers of 
German officers and soldiers were sent 
into the Turkish and Bulgarian armies 
to stiffen them up, and attempts were 
made to invade Egypt. ‘However, the 
Teutons found that even they could not 
always be masters of the situation 
when they were carrying on their op- 
erations so far from base. Time kept 
passing and the threatened Teuton 
blow in Egypt and the Mediterranean 
world did not materialize. Meanwhile 
the allies wereconserving their strength 
and improving their positions. The 
British had pushed up the valleys*of 
the Euphrates and Tigris :and con- 
quered a large part of Mesopotamia, 
but the dastardly desertion of the allies 
by the Russians put a stop to progress 
in that region. Last winter the British 
began to push their way up into the 
Holy Land from Egypt and they took 
Jerusalem from the Turks and restored 
it to Christendom as a Christmas pres- 
ent. Now they have struck another 
blow in the Holy Land and delivered 
a staggering defeat to the Turks and 
their German drivers there. This con- 
quest of Palestine will go into history 
as one of the really great things; it 
has been accomplished against heavy 
odds; it appeals strongly to the imag- 
ination and it will do wonders to solid- 
ify the prestige of the allies in every 
quarter. Even that class of Christians 
who have been asking what the war 
was about will now be able to feel that 
the allied cause represents something 
worth fighting for and that it is being 
won. 

Forces representing all the far-flung 
parts of the British empire took part 
inethis brilliant and historic conquest 
—English, Scotch, Welsh and _ Irish, 
Australians and New Zealanders, Cana- 
dians, South Africans, Hindus. And 
the French were also there. The fol- 
lowers of apocalyptic prophecies might 
have seen that here was the gathering 
of the nations for the oft-mentioned 
final battle of Armageddon which is to 
free the world. And the best part of 
it was that a part of this latest battle 
was actually fought on the field of Ar- 
mageddon. 

Here we have the ancient predictions 
fulfilled—and we may be sure that the 
British saw to it that they should be 
fulfilled, by having the forces there. 
They trusted in God, but they were 
also careful to keep their powder dry. 

And to make the fulfillment of the 
prophecies still more sure, they also 
had on hand Jarge numbers of cavalry, 
airplanes and evéry agency of warfare. 
Material aid was given to them by the 
soldiers of Hedjaz—the kingdom which 
has been established in that region by 
the Arab tribesmen, under allied pro- 
tection. 

The British invading forces struck a 
surprise blow by suddenly springing 
forward in full strength. Their cavalry 








swung up the coast in the west and by 
a series of wonderful swift rides, punc- 
tuated by sharp fights with the Turkish 
garrisons, they penetrated far to the 
north of the main Turkish armies in 
Palestine and cut off their retreat. 

Meantime the British and their Arab 
allies were starting -a drive on the 
enemy in the region of the Jordan. 
They seized the fords and crossings. of 
that sacred river, they cut the railroads 
and blocked the roads; then they ap- 
plied the pressure. 

The Turks began a retreat which was 
soon turned into a stampede when they 
found that the allies were on all sides 
of them. They abandoned their guns 
and war materials and fled to the hills, 
where they either gave themselves up 
voluntarily or were cut to pieces by 
the allied cavalry or blown up by the 
bombing airplanes. 


“Armageddon” Battle Won. 


The cavalry and infantry coming up 
the coast struck through the valley of 
Sharon, over the hills of the Mt. Carmel 
range and thus into the plain or pla- 
teau which in Biblical times was called 
Armageddon and which is known to 
the moderns as Esdraelon. Here there 
was fierce fighting but the Turks were 
hopelessly outclassed and had to yield. 

In the early morning of Sept. 22 the 
3ritish advanced and surrounded the 
hill on which the town of Nazareth 
stands. They speedily captured this 
place, which occupied such a large part 
in the life of Jesus. Gen, Liman “von 
Sanders, the German general who was 
in command of the Turkish armies, had 
made his headquarters at Nazareth and 
he had only escaped from the place on 
the night before. Some 2300 prisoners 
were captured there. 

So sudden and unexpected was the 
allied drive that the enemy never real- 
ized the situation until it was too late. 
Thousands of Turks and Germans in 
hasty retreat rushed right into the wait- 
ing allied lines in their rear. A Ger- 
man bringing mail landed in the midst 
of a British camp, supposing it to be 
Turkish. 

Huge columns of Turks, jamming the 
main road that leads from Jerusalem to 
Nabulus and the north found that the 
allies were already in possession of 
Nabulus. This is the place called She- 
chem which is mentioned so often in 
the Bible. It has the finest natural 
situatién of any place in the Holy Land 
—occupying a beautiful high valley 
among the mountains, well watered and 
very fertile. 

The British, pressing on still farther 
up the coast, captured Acre, or Akka, 
known as Akko in Bible times. It is 
always more impressive when the war 
carries us t0 points which already have 
an illustrious place in history. It was 
on the field of Armageddon that the Is- 
raelites had so many battles with their 
enemies, and the possession of this 
plain, though of no great strategic val- 
ue, is a priceless advantage to the allies. 

Acre has figured in many former 
wars. In 1004 it was taken by the Gen- 
oese. It was captured by the Crusaders 


in 1104, recaptured by the Saracens in 
1187, again captured by the Christians 
under Richard-Coeur-de-Lion in 1191, 
and once more retaken by the Saracens 
in 1291; then the Egyptians got it; next 
the Turks took it. In 1799 Napoleon 
besieged the place for two months and 
then gave it up. In 1832 it was captured 
by Ibrahim Pasha and annexed to 
Egypt, and finally in 1840 it was bom- 
barded and taken by a combined Turk- 
ish, Austrian and British fleet-and given 
to Turkey. 

Gen. Allenby, the British commander 
who has charge of the war in that 
part of the world, has proved himself 
to be a remarkable strategist. He un- 
derstands conditions in the Ofient and 
he has accomplished things which even 
Napoleon found impossible. The effect 
of this crushing defeat of the Turks in 
the Holy Land cannot be fully inven- 
toried as yet. Practically the eftire 
Turkish armies there were wiped out. 
the prisoners are placed at upwards of 
25,000, and the number of killed was 
very great. 

The Turks, under their German mas- 
ters, were not merely defeated; they 
suffered a disaster from which it will 
be impossible for them to recover. They 
have lost not only their fighters but 
also their fighting material. This ma- 
terial would have to be replaced from 
Germany, and that is now impossible. 
The whole field of operations is lit- 
tered with the debris of battle, as the 
Turks in retreating were forced to 
abandon everything they couldn’t car- 
ry in their hands. 

And yet the Turkish staff, copying 
the methods of the German staff, re- 
ported that there had been only a slight 
withdrawal of their lines to “new posi- 
tions”, and they boasted of their re- 
treat as being “conducted with great 
skill’. 

Turkey is not yet crushed or wholly 
eliminated as a war element but her 
power to do evil is now pretty well de- 
stroyed. The victory gives the allies 
another leg to stand on and puts an end 
to the Teuton-Turko dreams of con- 
quest in Asia and the Mediterranean 
basin. 


Also Strike in Macedonia. 


While Gen. Allenby was delivering 
this epoch-making blow in the holy 
Land, the allied forces in the Saloniki 
region were also taking the offensive, 
and they scored there a victory of al- 
most equal magnitude. For nearly 
three years the Teuton-Bulgar armies 
have been maintaining a solid front 
there, on Serbian and Greek territory. 
But now a breach has been made in 
that front. 

Combined forces of Serbians, Greeks, 
British, French and Italians assaulted 
the enemy lines on a front of 90 miles 
and made important advances. Hi, 
strategic points which the enemy ha 
spent two years in fortifying were cap- 
tured by assault or encircled and ent 
off. British troops captured the 1m- 
portant town of Doiran and pushed up 
the valley of the Vardar river, and 
French troops took the town of Prilep, 
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north of Monastir. A total of 25,000 or 
more prisoners have been captured at 
this writing, as well as many guns and 
supplies, 

The Bulgars are great fighters; they 
revel in blood and it would take a lot 
of pounding to drive them to submis- 
sion. It is hardly likely that the allies 
will carry their offensive in Macedo- 
nia very far at this time; the present 
drive is probably a maneuver to “feel 
out” the strength of the enemy. 

It is known that both the Bulgars 
and Turks are pretty tired of the war 
and they would like to give it up if 
they could hold on to what they’ve got. 
But they are like the Irishman who said 
he had “caught a Tartar”, and they are 
finding that they can’t make war on 
their neighbors, seize their territory 
and then have peace and call every- 
thing square, for the “Tartar” won’t 
let go. 

There are some things to be restored 
and some accounts to be settled before 
they can have peace. Even if the Turks 
and Bulgars could make peace with the 
allies, it is likely that they would fall 
to fighting over the spoils themselves, 
for they are both very bitter over the 
division that Germany has decreed for 
them. Neither Bulgaria nor Turkey 
are prepared to carry on much of a 
war without Teuton aid, and it will be 
easy enough for the allies to dispatch 
them when the Hun power has been 
broken in the west. Hundreds of Bul- 
gar soldiers have deserted and refused 
to‘fight any more, it is reported. 

On the western front there have been 
no spectacular operations lately. The 
incessant work of killing Huns and 
pushing them, foot by foot, from French 
soil is going on, however, and we can 
judge somewhat of the seriousness of 
this continuous battle when we learn 
that the British losses for the last week 
were alone nearly 23,000. 

The British have made additional 
gains in the region before Cambrai. It 
is probable that the Germans are pre- 
paring to abandon that important city 
if they have to, as they are setting many 
fires and burning up supplies which 
they would be unable to move in case 
a hurried “strategic withdrawal” was 
ordered. 

Farther south the allied lines are 
now very close to the important cities 
of La Fere and St. Quentin. The Brit- 
ish have been gradually creeping for- 
ward toward St. Quentin from the 
north, while the French have been 
steadily encroaching in the same way 
from the south, until they are now 
practically at the gates of that place. 

The Huns are clinging to it with all 
their might, but it is only a question 
of time when they will have to give it 
up. The British had a terrifically hard 
fight to win the village and wood of 
Hoon, to the northwest of St. Quen- 

They scored a fine victory in the 
fissoy sector, 10 to 15 miles north of 
St. Quentin, wnen they captured Gou- 
zeaucourt, Epehy and other villages 
and took 10,000 prisoners. 

_ The allies are up to the Hindenburg 

line in several places. Though they 








have in some cases gained footings ac- 
tually on that famous line it cannot be 
said that they have broken through it 
to any decisive extent as yet. The Hin- 
denburg line is not a single line but a 
zone of defenses, one supporting anoth- 
er and all forming a most formidable 
unit. 

From St. Quentin to Cambrai the sys- 
tem of defenses is based on the Canal 
du Nord or Northern canal, which runs 
north and connects the rivers of north- 
eastern France with the Scheldt and 
the waterways of Belgium. The canal 
mostly follows the low ground and it 
offers a natural barrier, In the Rons- 
soy locality it is carried underground 
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for about three miles, by a tunnel 
through a ridge. 

This stretch of three miles therefore 
constitutes a gap which the British are 


evidently trying to take advantage of, 


as it offers a possible gateway through 
the line. The Germans have even 
brought some of their famous Alpine 
troops to hold this gap and other high 
ground, and they are constantly throw- 


ing fresh reserves into the line at this 


and other threatened points. 
Terrible losses are being inflicted on 


them every day and it doesn’t matter 


very much whether they hold the Hin- 
denburg line or not, for this steady 


wearing down process is bound to 
bring them to terms in the course of 


time. The allies are allowing plenty 
of time; they are going to do a thor- 


ough job and they will make haste 


slowly. 


All the authorities seem to agree in a 
general way that the fighting will con- 
tinue through the best part of next 
This is what Senator Lewis of 


year. 













Ill., who has: just returned from over 
there, says. Senator Thompson of 
Kans., who is also just home from the 
scene of war, told the senate this week 
that it would require “another year to 
bring Germany to her knees.” He warn- 
ed against any idea of a hasty or half- 
way victory; peace when it comes must 
be final and conclusive and must totally 
root out the evil of militarism forever 
throughout the world, he said. 

The Germans still persist in issuing 
encomiums on their wonderful re- 
treats and they dismiss the allied vic- 
tories with scant notice or ignore them 
altogether. They are issuing exactly 
the same lies to defend their present re- 
treat on the western front that they is- 
sued in 1914 under similar circum- 
stances. 

“The German hedgehog is rolling 
himself up and he who strokes it is 
going to get scratched,” says Hinden- 
burg. The “elastic withdrawal” of the 
German lines in the west is a masterful 
piece of strategy, says the Berlin All- 
gemeine Zeitung. The allies, it is stat- 
ed, have been beguilel into following 
the German lines back and forth but 
the German “iron ring” remains intact. 

Nevertheless we find that the Hun 
leaders are not so sanguine of the fu- 
ture as they pretend. They realize that 
they are on the defensive and are goin’ 
to be kept so. They will cling to the 
Hindenburg line as long as they can 
and then they will find perfectly good 
excuses for abandoning it and falling 
back on the new “Parsifal line” that 
they are constructing—running through 
Belgium and linking up with Metz. 

The allied leaders have a very good 
line on the resources that the Huns 
can command in men and materials and 
they can figure pretty closely how 
many months it will take to use up 
those resources, The Huns can keep 
retiring to new lines. Each time they 
will have to make heavy sacrifices and 
ach retreat will take the allies nearer 
the heart of Germany. It is now al- 
most a mathematical question as to 
when the war will be decided and 
peace forced. Victory for the allies is 
now a certainty, as far as anything in 
this mortal world can be certain; the 
time also is fairly certain. The Huns 
are up against one of their own mathe- 
matical propositions. The value of “x” 
in the equation is not yet ascertained 
but it can now be figured out within 
close limits. The Hun snake will be 
able to wiggle its tail for another 
twelvemonth probably; then the sun 
will go down on its career, for all time 
and it will pass into the limbo of fin- 
ished history. 


One single day spent well and in ac- 
cordance with the precepts of wisdom were 
better to be chosen than an immortality 
of sin.—Cicero. 





The greatest temporal blessing ever en- 
joyed by man is religious liberty—Horace 
Mann. 





Follow the divinity which is implanted 
within thy own breast, saying nothing con- 
trary to the truth and doing nothing con- 
trary to justice. Marcys Aurelius. 
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LITTLE STORIES FROM REAL LIFE CJ 


Opp anp Picturesque IreMS FROM HERE AND THERE, 
REED TO AMUSE RATHER Than To INSTRUCT. 








A Runaway Ship. 

One day before the present war began 
the British tank steamer, Rumanian, 
some 10 days out from Port Arthur, 
sighted in the neighborhood of the 
Azores a sailing vessel riding the sea 
apparently aimlessly and in a remark- 
ably crazy fashion. Plainly, to the sea- 
trained eyes of the men in the Rouman- 
ian’s crow-nest, the vessel was out of 
control, a ship without a master, so 
Cap.. ularidge decided .to send men 
aboard her and take her in tow. 

As the tanker approached, the dere- 
lict, with block trundling wildly over 
her decks, dashed in one direction one 
minute and the next veered off sharp- 
ly in another. It was decided that it 
would be unwise to run too close so one 
_ of the Rumanian’s boats. was lowered in 
order that a line might be carried to 
‘the strange vessel. For more than an 
hour the men in the boat worked, try- 
ing to board the craft pitching about at 
the mercy of the waves, now stopping 
short and trembling as the wind tem- 
porarily shifted, now bounding away 
as it caught and filled her canvases. 

The boat was kept as close as was 
compatible with safety and at last, when 
the runaway was making a turn the men 
succeeded in darting in beside her. It 
was the work of only a few minutes 
then to board the vessel which proved 
to be the Norwegian bark Remittent 
and make their boat fast to her. 

The planks of the ship’s deck which 
had been well cared for bore the marks 
of many feet but there was nothing to 
indicate who had made the tracks; not 
a single human being, alive or dead, 
was in sight. The lifeboats all swung 
on the creaking davits and a mainsail 
and two jibs were furled snugly. 

The men found ample provisions and 
a full supply of fresh water aboard. 
The ship’s charts and papers were se- 
cure and there was no evidence that 
any hand had tampered with the lock- 
ers. In the cabin various odds and ends 
were found clanking and rolling about 
as the vessel tossed with the sea. The 
men looked everywhere but nothing 
was found of the master or crew and 
there was not the slightest hint of what 
had become of them. 

A hawser was run out from the Ru- 
manian and the derelict was taken in 
tow. For several days the Rumanian 
and her prize sailed along, favored by 
good weather. Then, about 100 miles 
off Cape Henry a storm came up. As 
the sea became rougher and rougher 
the Remittent strained and tugged 
fiercely at the hawser, now rising high 
on the crest of a great wave, now fall- 
ing into the trough, constantly in dan- 
ger of foundering. With scarcely any 
warning the hawser parted in one of 
these rushes and the vessel was adrift. 

Twice the Rumanian tried to launch 


boats in the hope that sail line 
could be made fast to the Remittent 
but each time the boats were crushed 
by the violent sea, the men escaping 
death by only a narrow margin. Real- 
izing the hopelessness of trying to re- 
capture the bark Capt. Claridge turned 
and made for port, leaving the vessel, 
so mysteriously without officers or 
crew, to drift on the seas, awaiting 
whatever fate might be in store for her. 

What happened to the master and 
crew of the Remittent can only be 
guessed at. Similar cases, while not 
common or frequent, are by no means 
unknown in maritime circles. Seafar- 
ing men never hear of the finding of a 
derelict under such conditions without 
recalling the remarkable case of the 
schooner, Marie Celeste. 

This vessel was found adrift on the 
sea. The men who boarded her found 
a pot boiling in the galley and the cap- 
tain’s papers spread out on the table 
as if he- had been at work over them 
not five minutes before. Yet not a man 
was aboard, and there was not the 
slightest thing that would give a hint 
as to what had become of those who 
evidently had been aboard performing 
their usual duties only a short time 
prior to the time the vessel was dis- 
covered, drifting aimlessly and without 
a hand to guide her, 

Nothing was ever heard of the skip- 
per or crew. Some have conjectured 
that a pestilence broke out on board 
and everybody fled in terror; some have 
suggested that a strange madness may 
have seized all of the men suddenly and 
they all rushed into the sea and some 
have advanced the theory that a 
peculiar accident may have suddenly 
thrown every soul overboard. It is one 
of the many mysteries of the sea that 
has never been cleared up and per- 
haps never will be. 





Corpse Stolen by “Old Nick”. 


A farmer lay dead in a house in 
Montgomery county, Ala., and a little 
company of neighbors who had come 
in to offer what comfort and consola- 
tion they could to the bereaved family 
were sitting up at the “wake”. A sol- 
emn, awesome quiet had settled down 
over the place and the watchers hud- 
died close together, talking together in 
low tones, in the friendly light of a 
lamp. Suddenly there was an _ un- 
earthly, hair-raising sound and a weird 
creature burst into the house. 

For some reason or other, no-one 
thought to take accurate note of his 
features or to make minute, careful 
observations of his mien, his attire or 
general characteristics. However,all no- 
ticed as they shot precipitately through 
convenient doors and windows—and 
their observations tallied exactly when 
they compared notes at a later and more 


' overcome trying to rescue him. 


convenient time—that the terrifying 
visitor had a long growth of red hair 
and wore a white robe, with a heay\ 
chain slung across his shoulders. His 
face was red—apparently having been 
painted—and a short horn grew uwup- 
ward from either side of his head. 

When their teeth at length stoppe(! 
chattering somewhat and the shake of 
their knees subsided a little the keepers 
of the vigil consulted briefly together, 
then summoned all their courage an 
resolution and marched back to the 
house. Picture their horror and sur- 
prise when they looked into the coffin. 
It was totally empty; the corpse evi- 
dently had been carried off by the 
horned visitor who was no longer vis- 
ible, 

Skeptics and persons who take pride 
in not being superstitious doubtless wil! 
argue that the ghostly figure was noth- 
ing more nor less than that of son 
practical joker among the neighbors 
who, stifling all feelings of respect h 
may have had for the dead and pe! 
haps lacking altogether a sense of th: 
fitness of things, decided that the tim 
was opportune to masquerade as th 
Evil One and have some fun with thos 
who sat at the wake. 

These critical persons are likely t 
point out further that there is no au 
thentic record of Old Nick’s having ap 
peared materially embodied, to the eye 
of ordinary mortals for many, man) 
years. 

To all of these arguments we would 
not undertake to make any reply ‘but 
would simply refer skeptics and all 
others who question the truth of the 
tale to the Alabamans who were eye- 
witnesses of the affair and are positive 
that the strange, frightful personag¢ 
they saw was none other than the 
devil. 


Opp ACCIDENTS” 


Aviator Falls Through Roof. While fly- 
ing in a hydroplane over the city of Van- 
couver, B. C., at a height estimated at 1,000 
feet V. A. Bishop, of the royal flying corps, 
suddenly lost control of his machine and 
it pitched toward the ground. The machine 
and man struck on the roof of a residence, 
the dislodged motor crashing through the ff 
roof and the aviator following it. Bishop ff 
was ‘not seriously injured. : 




















Lose Lives Fumigating Ship. While fu- 
migating a steamship two sailors were 
overcome by cyanide fumes and died and fF 
several other seamen were laid up in the ff 
hospital for several days. The fumigation 
had been going on for some time with all 
the hatches closed. Thinking that the 
poisonous gas had been dissipated one of ff 
the sailors raised the hatch cover. As the 
deadly fumes poured out he pitched uncon- 
scious into the opening, falling 30 feet 
into the ship’s hold. The other men were 





Airplane Hits Fisherman. While fishing 
in Biscayne bay J. W. Frow, of Miami, Fla., 
was knocked into the bottom of his boat 
by an airplane which was skimming the 
water. He died a few hours later from 
his injuries. 
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« NEWSPAPER VIEWS »? 





Washington Post——We wait with impa- 
tience the battle bulletins from the Czecho- 
Slovak-Japanese-American-British-French- 
Italian-Chinese headquarters at Vladivos- 
tok. 





Philadelphia Public Ledger.—Are not the 
German soldiers who loot, burn, ravish and 
kill also a part of the German people? 





Cleveland Plain Dealer.—We are looking 
forward to the time, when, instead of 
“Somewhere in France,” the letters from 
our boys will be dated from “Somewhere 
in Germany.” 


St. Paul Pioneer Press—What would 
have been the situation on the west front 
teday without the unified command of 
Foch? That is a question to make the 
whole allied world shudder. 





Brooklyn Eagle.—Welded ships sans riv- 
ets are symbolic of the unity of the free 
allies—all of one piece and all for one 
peace. 





Newark News.—Russia is learning that 
Germany’s idea of peace is for the other 
fellow to stop fighting. 





Indianapolis Star—What a lot it would 
mean for his country if Carranza could 
make the Mexican loafers work or fight. 





New York Telegraph.—What has become 
of the old-fashioned German “will to vic- 
tory”? 





Chicago News.—Germany’s last stand 
must be made at the Rhine—why fool 
around with those other rivers? 





Troy Record.—Drive on, drive on, ac- 
cursed Hun. Your evil course is nearly 
run. 





Albany Argus.—Now that the draft lim- 
it of 45,years has gone into effect there will 
be a lot of sons who, as officers, will be 
under the painful necessity of making their 
dads toe the mark. 





Anaconda Standard.—Jeannette Rankin 
promised to throw a great deal of life and 
spirit into her campaign, but—you know 
how girls throw. 


Newark News.—The person who trades 
his auto for a horse and buggy may get 
away from the war tax, but he won’t get 
far away from home. 


Boston Herald.—If you want all the 
things you eat to taste alike, plaster them 
over with sugar. If you would like to get 
the choice flavors of grain and fruit and 
coffee, learn to like them without perpet- 
ual sweetening. 

Indianapolis News.— Almost any old 
board can grant wage increases if it doesn’t 
have to provide the money for paying them. 





Wall Street Journal.—It is becoming evi- 
dent, in fact, that Germany is a hollow 
shell, with its stoutest surface presented to 
the western front, and with that becoming 
increasingly vulnerable. 





New York Sun.—Lack of national pre- 
paredness, lack of national foresight, work- 
ed economic and financial havoc with us 
in the matter of our military power. Bil- 
lions of dollars, which in a helter-skelter 
of war emergency efforts we are expend- 
ing, tens of billions which we must yet 
Spend, we never should have been called 


upon to spend if, in due season and with 
reasonabie outlay, we had made ourselves 
fit to fight. Worse yet, we are spending 
lives inexpressibly dearer to us than mon- 
ey. The same cause—lack of foresight, 
positive refusal to provide for the future— 
a very obsession of tearing down—worked 
economic and financial havoc with our na- 
tional railway system. 





Minneapolis Tribune.—Sugar is scarce, 
but the allied successes are measurably 
sweetening the whole world. 





Ohio State Journal——We have a theory 
that an enterprising man who could go to 
Russia and establish a string of free-lunch 
counters could be elected czar without op- 
position. 





Atlanta Constitution—Ireland has home 
rule nearer at hand right now than at any 
previous time in the half-century, and if it 
does not get it, it will have nobedy but 
itself to blame. 


ee 


Hudson Republican.—Come into the gar- 
den, Maud, the hoeing is fine. 


Washington Post.—Nothing will convert 
the boche to decency so quickly as giving 
him a dose of his own kultur. 





Providence Journal—The man who owns 
a wood lot enjoys a comfortable feeling of 
security nowadays. Wood has its disad- 
vantages as a fuel in modern stoves and 
furnaces, but it is a good deal better than 
nothing. 





Hudson Republican.—Paper pulp is being 
made out of ginger rot in Indta. That’s 
one way to put pep in the papers. 





Dallas News.—Sometimes it looks as if 
the bolshevik government has adopted de- 
lirium tremens as its national policy. 

Philadelphia Press—-Germans who char- 
acterized American troops as lightning 
trained are beginning to get some idea of 
what lightning training means. 





New York Telegraph.—Kindness pays. 
“Boiled potatoes,” says an authority on 
culinary matters, “are ever so much better 
if they are gently boiled.” 





Washington Star—New York is never 
going to feel much pride in pointing out to 
sightseers the place where Trotzky used to 
live. 





Wall Street Journal.—Burglary alarming- 
ly increases in Germany; and what can be 
expected when the state sets the example? 


Indianapolis Star—The fact that soap is 
$5 a pound in Constantinople probably does 
not cause much worry to the average Turk. 





Atlanta Constitution—If the administra- 
tion program goes through congress as it 
is to be hoped it will the profiteers are in 
for a bitter taste of taxation without re- 
laxation. 





Boston Herald.—You get a better glimpse 
of the coal problem when you find that one 
week’s movement of coal equals the move- 
ment of the entire American wheat crop. 


New Bedford Standard.—This may not 
be the last war, but it must be the last war 
fought to save the world from Prussianism. 


Owensboro Inquirer—There is nothing 
in the religion of Jesus Christ that would 
prevent a man from fighting for human 


liberty. When you find a man who under- 
takes to cloak his disloyalty behind re- 
ligion you may be sure there are other mo- 
tives. 





Toronto Mail and Enquirer.—It must be 
that in the Russian language there is no 
exact equivalent to “God helps those who 
help themselves.” 





Toronto Telegram.—Roosevelt was the 
first great United States politician to un- 
derstand that the British empire could not 
be in danger and the American republic 
remain in safety. 





Hickory Record.—The Germans have put 
one over on Luther Burbank, for they 
handed the Russians a perfectly good olive- 
branch bearing full-grown lemons. 


THE ALL-HIGHEST. ° 


It could be made plainer to Emperor 
Wilhelm if he knew a little baseball. Thus 
he could be informed that no score results 
unless the runner crosses the plate.—De- 
troit News. 





When Kaiser Bill gets what is coming to 
him he will not need to sign the receipt.— 
Chicago Daily News. 





Wilhelm observes to the “Clown Prince” 
confidentially and dejectedly that America’s 
“bridge of ships” is a bridge of size.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Toronto Mail and Empire——Some people 
say the United States is not fighting a war 
for conquest or territory. Canada is—for 
the conquest of Prussianism and for Cana- 
dian territory. 





Hasn’t father forgotten to congratulate 
the crown prince, as usual, over “the suc- 
cess of the armies under your command?” 
—Kansas City Times, 





Here comes Wilhelm going back.—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 





Kaiser Bill started the “storm of peace,” 
but Foch is running the weather bureau.— 
Toledo Blade. 


The kaiser says that the hardest part of 
the struggle is yet to come. That must be 
the swallowing of defeat—Buffalo Express. 


THE RELIGIOUS PENDULUM. 


The late Captain J..N. Hall of the Lafay- 
ette Escadrille, was, like most airmen, deep- 
ly religious. Hall said one day on a visit 
to his native Colfax—he hailed from Col- 
fax, Ia.: “We airmen are religious all the 
time. We’re not like seamen. Seamen, 
you know, are churchgoers in the winter, 
when the sea is stormy and dangerous, but 
in the summer, when the sea is smooth, 
they spend their Sundays ashore, having a 
good time. A minister put the case in a 
nutshell. ‘In the winter,’ he said, ‘you sea- 
men wear out the knees of your pants 
praying, and in the summer you wear out 
their seats backsliding,’ ” 


THE ORIGINAL FARMERETTE. 
Maud Muller while she raked the hay 
Said to the judge who passed that way, 

In tones quite confidential, 
“Pass on. You are not in my set. 
You see, I am a farmerette— 
And you are non-essential !” 
—Washington Star. 


TEACHERS WANTED. AT ONCE. 
Thousands government clerical jobs open. 
Salaries $100 to $1800. Write Franklin 
Institute, Dept. W84, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free list positions.—Advt. 
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THE ESSENCE OF CURRENT AFFAIRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Brewers’ Subsidy of Press Exposed. 


NE of the biggest sensations since 
OX the war began was sprung when 

A. Mitchell Palmer, the federal 
custodian of alien property, made the 
statement at a meeting of Democratic 
leaders in Harrisburg, Pa., that the big 
brewers of the country had donated a 
huge slush fund and bought up a daily 
newspaper at Washington “under the 
shadow of the dome of the capitol.” 
He cited numerous letters and docu- 
ments which indicated that this out- 
rage had been perpetrated as a part of 
the German propaganda. 

Mr. Palmer prefaced his disclosure 
by charging that the Republican party 
had been in league with the liquor 
interests, the railroads and the high- 
tariff profiteers and had maintained its 
power by virtue of this “triumvirate”. 
He added that the Democrats had laid 
low the railroad power and the tariff 
monopoly and he warned his party that 
it must throw off the liquor influence or 
it could not win. 

Col. Bryan issued the same warning 
several years ago but the party refused 
to follow his advice. The liquor men 
and their allies are so strongly in- 
trenched that the political leaders have 
thought they had to yield to them. 
However, the liquor forces are meeting 
with defeats all along the line and the 
wiser political leaders recognize that 
the prohibition side is now the strong 
side and that no party can afford to 
continue an alliance with the losing 
“wet” interests. ; 

Mr. Palmer proved to be a bull in 
a china shop, and the effects of his 
talk went far beyond what he probably 
intended. He was giving the Democrat- 
ic party in Pennsylvania a little whole- 
some family advice and he was not 
really talking for the public ear. But 
the newspapers got hold of ft and for 
several days the matter even usurped 
the place of the war in popular interest. 

The liquor issue is playing the deuce 
in politics in Pennsylvania and a num- 
ber of other states this year. Palmer 
charged that E. C. Bonniwell, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor of Penn- 
sylvania, was merely an agent of the 
liquor people and that he was really 
on the payroll of the G. O. P. and was 
being run in the interests of W. C. 
Sproul, the Republican candidate, 

Everybody who was posted on such 
affairs knew that the paper that Palmer 
referred to as having been bought up 
by the brewers was the Washington 
Times. This is a contemptible yellow 
journal which was ostensibly purchas- 
ed some time ago by Arthur Brisbane, 
the notorious Hearst editor. 

Brisbane had solemnly averred over 
and over again that he had bought the 
paper with his own money—though 
most people didn’t believe him. He 
was coming to the national capital in 


order to reform it and to instruct con- 
gress and the president how to act. 

He adopted a hypocritical attitude 
on all matters. While condemning as 
“profiteers” everybody else who raised 
prices of their products, he doubled the 
price of the newspaper which was his 
own product. While giving sickish 
praise to government war policies so 
long as they didn’t affect himself, he 
bitterly denounced them when they re- 
sulted in postage raises on his paper. 
While constantly harping on the beau- 
ties of government ownership and the 
wickedness of “big business”, he print- 
ed huge editorials -championing the 
meat trust. In capital letters, after the 
usual fhanner of the yellow journals, 
he declared that without the “100 PER 
CENT EFFICIENT” aid of the meat 
trust “THIS COUNTRY COULD NOT 
HAVE FED ITS ARMY.” 

While assuming to be a mentor and 
guide on all matters, he kept injecting 
“wet” arguments into his paper, declar- 
ing that “personal liberty” required 
that people should be allowed to have 
their drink, etc. And he especially bol- 
stered up the scheme of allowing the 
sale of beer and light wines to continue. 

The Times is a Democratic paper, but 
like all yellow papers it is “out for the 
stuff” and is willing to advocate almost 
anything, provided the inducement is 
big enough. It came out that 15 of 
the biggest brewery concerns of the 
country had made a secret treaty with 
this man Brisbane, through C. W. Feig- 
enspan, president of the Brewers’ As- 
sociation, whereby the brewers were 
to give as much as $500,000 to Brisbane 
to enable him to purchase the Times 
from Frank A. Munsey and finance it. 

The money was not a loan in the le- 
gitimate sense; the brewers donated it 
as a contribution to “the cause”; they 
did not ask interest or security for it 
and didn’t expect it back; Brisbane was 








$1 A YEAR; NO MORE, NO LESS. 

We are compelled to absolutely with- 
draw our former special rates for three- 
year and five-year subscriptions to the 
Pathfinder. The subscription rate is $1 a 
year flat. It is only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty and sacrifice that we are able to 
mAiintain this low pre-war rate, when prac- 
tically all other papers are raising prices. 
We don’t know how long we can hold this 
rate open. We are not soliciting long-time 
renewals under the present uncertain con- 
ditions, when the dollar is worth only a 
fraction of what. it was several years ago. 
We are willing to accept renewals for one, 
two, or three years at the straight $1 rate 
but can go no farther. The government 
has commanded all periodicals to reduce 
their consumption of paper and we may 
even have to refuse subscriptions. Those 
who want to be on the safe side and insure 
having a reliable war-time pzper at a low 
price should take time by the forelock and 
get their renewals in in advance without 
fail, as all subscriptions must be stopped 
at expiration. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 


io take his own time about returning it, 
if ever, and was only to pay it out of 
“the profits.” Like all such underhand 
arrangements, this scheme was planned 
so as to throw inquirers off the track. 
Brisbane didn’t get the money direct 
but he got it in a roundabout way, 
through a fake concern which he called 
the Growing Circulation Corporation. 

Brisbane is a smart rascal and it is 
strange that he would imagine that the 
scheme could be concealed by any 
such camouflage. However, he evident- 
ly wanted the money so bad that he 
would take any risk to get it. The 
brewers had given him $375,000 of the 
$200,000 and were prepared to give him 
the balance, in order to advance their 
“inutual interest”, as Feigenspan called 
it. 

Senator King of Utah, Dem., has 
worked in harmony with Mr. Palmer 
in uncovering the ramifications of the 
German propaganda in this country. 
It was through their efforts that the 
German American Alliance was put out 
of business. This organization, says 
Mr. Palmer, “was a German whisky alli- 
ance and everybody knew it.” He re- 
fused to draw any line between the 
whisky interests and the beer inter- 
ests and declared that “the organized 
liquor traffic of the country is a vicious 
interest because it has been unpatriotic 
and because it has-been pro-German in 
its conduct.” 

Mr. Palmer is in a position to know 
the inside facts better than anyone else 
as he has been able to learn of these 
undergroundconnections between these 
different vicious and unpatriotic inter- 
ests as a result of his taking possession 
of German-owned property and Ger- 
man funds in this country, in the name 
of the government. 

Some time ago it was discovered in 
this way that the New York Evening 
Mail had been bought up by German 
government funds, as far back as 1915 
—nearly $1,400,000 being paid for it, 
through Ambassador von’ Bernstorff 
and the German agents. Dr. E. A. Rume- 
ly, the treasurer of the concern, was 
arrested for perjury for having con- 
cealed the fact that the paper had been 
bought by German funds. Rumely is 
a wealthy manufacturer of tractors, 
etc., and is well known also as an edu- 
cator. The Mail was seized by Ahe gov- 
ernment and is now being run as a 
loyal American daily, although really 
German property. 

It was disclosed in this connection 
that the Germans had planned to buy 
up some 30 newspapers, in as many 
cities, and use them to uphold the Teu- 
ton cause. G. S. Viereck, editor of the 
pro-German paper called the Father- 
Jand—now suppressed—got nearly $100,- 
000 from the German slush fund—the 
first $1000 coming direct from von 
Bernstorff. 

In revealing the scheme by which the 
Washington Times had been subsidized 
by the brewers, Mr. Palmer made pub- 
lic a very interesting letter in which a 
German agent named Konta gave a com- 
plete analysis of the New York newspa- 
pers. The letter was sent to Dr. Dern- 
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burg, who was then the head of the 
special German propaganda work in 
this country. 

It is presumed that this letter was 
one of the vast number of documents 
which fell into the hands of our gov- 
ernment when our secret service men 
raided the offices of the German agents. 
The Berlin government at that time 
used all kinds of threats to try to make 
our government give up these docu- 
ments but Uncle Sam refused. 

Naturally everyone who was in any 
way associated with the German propa- 
ganda has been nervous ever since, for 
none of them know what incriminating 
evidence the government may have in 
its possession. It was said that there 
were some 5000 persons named in the 
lists which were seized. Many of these 
were active agents of the kaiser, while 
many others were more or less inno- 
cent tools. It is no wonder that Konta 
was worried because he had written 
this letter; he made great efforts to re- 
cover it, as he said that he would be 
“very much annoyed to have it come 
under the notice of anyone whose dis- 
cretion could not be relied on abso- 
lutely.” 

Konta took up one New York daily 
after another and told in each case 
what the possibilities were for buying 
them up in the interest of the German 
propaganda. The significant thing was 
that he made no mention whatever of 
Hearst’s papers, the American and Jour- 
nal—the presumption being that he 
considered that these papers were al- 
ready mortgaged to hyphenism. 

The scheme was to purchase some es- 
tablished paper and “make a direct ap- 
peal to every German society in the 
country for support by its members.” 
In this way a big circulation was to be 
“huilt up discreetly”’—that is, the pro- 
German object of the paper was to be 
kept concealed. The ordinary Amer- 
ican citizen, it was stated, would “only 
be impressed by numbers”—that is by 
the large circulation. Then the profits 
could be “used for further propaganta.” 

Konta’s report said that “prohibition 
is seriously occupying the minds of the 
brewers and distillers”, and that this 
paper, by upholding “the personal lib- 
erty of the citizen to drink in modera- 
tion what he pleases, could count on 
the distillers and brewers to command 
unlimited capital, and what is more a 
circulation big enough to attract adver- 
tisers.” 

Brisbane has been among those who 
have been loud in demanding that news- 
papers should be required to tell who 
owns and controls them. In fact laws 
to this effect are now in force and 
heavy penalties are attached to them. 
Yet when Brisbane made his sworn 
Statements of ownership of the Wash- 
ington Times there was no intimation 
that it was the brewers who were the 
real owners of the paper. 

The law also requires that matter 
which is published in a paper and 
which is paid for, either directly or 
indirectly, shall be marked so as to 
Show this fact. And yet when Bris- 
bane~published his flaming editorials 








upholding the “personal liberty” of the 
citizen to guzzle beer he never confess- 
ed that his eloquence was being paid 
for by the brewers. The whole con- 
nection was kept secret. 

Prominent politicians over the coun- 
try were induced to endorse and boost 
the Hearst-Brisbane yellow journals 
and in return these papers would aim 
to deliver the votes of their devotees to 
favored candidates. While in some 
cases the efforts of the Hearst outfit 
have helned elect the party candidates, 
in others they have operated to disgust 
the better class of citizens and turn 
votes away. 

It seems likely that these latest reve- 
lations will have a far-reaching effect 
on the coming elections. If Whitman, 
the Republican candidate for governor 
in New York state, for example, is 
elected by an unexpectedly big major- 
ity the result can be attributed largely 
to this “vicious circle.” 


It might seem that the exposure of 
such men as Brisbane would cause dis- 
aster to their papers, but such papers 
are read and supported almost alto- 
gether by people of low morals and 
low intelligence anyway and the fact 
that they had been imposed upon would 
make little difference with them. Bris- 
bane ought to be put in prison for pros- 
tituting the sacred institution of jour- 
nalism and bringing undue influence to 
bear on the government for the defeat 
of prohibition, but the chances are that 
he will go unscathed, as he has power- 
ful political friends who will protect 
him. Congress has decided to “investi- 
gate” the matter but we know how lit- 
tle such investigations amount to, es- 
pecially when there is any politics in- 
volved. 





College Education for Soldiers. 


The new selective draft law contains 
this provision: “The secretary of war 
is authorized to assign to educational 
institutions for special and technical 
training soldiers who enter the military 
service in such numbers and under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, and 
he is authorized to contract with such 
educational! institutions for the sub- 
sistence, quarters and military and 
academic instruction of such soldiers.” 


For some time it has been the prac- 
tice to send young drafted men to col- 
lege for special training in technical 
subjects and this provision of the law 
is an extension and enlargement of 
that idea. The object of course is to 
make use of the colleges’ instructors 
and physical equipment to help make 
better fighting men and so increase the 
efficiency of our army, not primarily 
to give anyone an education at gov- 
ernment cxpense, though it is possible 
that later on some provision will be 
made to assist in that direction young 
men whose educations have been in- 
terrupted by the war. 

Still another desirable end that will 
be gained, whether it has been aimed at 
by the authorities or not, is that many 
young men who otherwise probably 
never would have made any start at 





all in college will be taught by their 
experiences there the advantages of 
college training and when normal con- 
ditions are restored will return to col- 
whether aided by the government then 
or not. 


The war department regulations un-° 


der the above-quoted provision of the 
law direct that the young man of 18 
or over, after registering for the draft 
in the regular manner, may enter col- 
lege on the regular opening day. Early 
in October he will be inducted into the 
training corps, becoming a soldier in 
the military service of the United States. 

As such he will be required to drill 
under army officers, will be under mil- 
itary discipline and will be subject to 
the orders of the military commander 
in the district in which the school is 
located. He will receive the pay of a 
private and his tuition, board and sub- 
sistence will be at the expense of the 
government; a daily allowance of $1 
will be made for housing and subsist- 
ence. The only expense the young 
man will have will be the cost of neces- 
sary books. 

Instruction in the colleges will be 
along such lines as the army’s require- 
ments may dictate and the course will 
include ordinary college subjects as 
well as those pertaining specially to 
warfare. Ordinarily military subjects, 
drill and physical training will take up 
about 11 hours of the student’s time 
each week and he will have 42 hours 
for lectures, recitations, laboratory 
work and necessary preparatory work. 

The soldier-student is not in a de- 
ferred class by reason of his being sent 
to college nor is he permitted certain 
privileges which college students often 
arrogate to themselves, such as attend- 
ing classes when so inclined and “cut- 
ting” them if something more interest- 
ing offers. In most cases students are 
not to be kept in college after the ma- 
jority of those in the age groups to 
which they belong have been called for 
active service unless they are working 
on some special subject and it is 
thought best not to call them and so 
interrupt such work. 

In addition to those who voluntarily 
enter college under this provision of 
the law some will be assigned for 
training in such institutions after they 
have been called if they are found to 
possess special genius or talents whose 
development would make them better 
and more effective in the military serv- 
ice. 

The length of the time a young man 
remains in college will depend on the 
way he does his work there and on 
the needs of the army for soldiers. The 
military commander and the instruct- 
ors at his college will pass on his schol- 
arship from time to time and their deci- 
sion will determine whether he shall 
continue his studies in order that he 
may later enter an officers’ training 
camp, whether he shall be transfeired 
to a non-commissioned officers’ school 
or whether he shall be sent to an army 
camp to enter the ranks as a priva’ = 

Young registrants whov:are net qual- 
ified for admission to college but have a 
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grammar school education may if they 
desire apply to their local boards for 
admission to the vocational section of 
the corps. At present about 27,500 
young men a month are being called 
_ for this section which have been in op- 
eration since last April. 

In the vocational section instructions 
are given in radio and signal work, 
horseshoeing and automobile mechan- 
ics, driving and repairing trucks, trac- 
tors and locomotives, repairing instru- 
ments and other vocational work nec- 
essary to the maintenance of the mili- 
tary establishment. 

Arrangements have been made by 
the war department with some 400 col- 
leges and universities for the payment 
of board, tuition and other expenses of 
sold?’ S.udents, expected to number 
from 100,000 to 150,000, beginning with 
Oct. 1. The contracts so far cover only 
the year ending June 30, 1919. It is 
proposed to divide the school year into 
quarters and so arrange the courses of 
study that new students may enter at 
four different times in the year. 


J. W. Davis, Ambassador to England. 


Considerable speculation was indulg- 
ed in as to who would be chosen by the 
president to succeed Walter H. Page as 
“ambassador to the court of St. James”, 
as the diplomatic post at London was 
officially called. General satisfaction, 
coupled with some surprise, was ex- 
pressed when it was announced that 
John W. Davis, solicitor-general of the 
department of justice, had been named 
for this most important mission. 

Just why there should be any “sur- 
prise” when the president makes a not- 
ably wise selection for a high office is 
something that need not be gone into 
at length here, but the surprise was a 
fact. There are always lots of people 
who are waiting for somebody’s politi- 
cal shoes, and no sooner was it known 
that Ambassador Page was to resign on 
account of ill-health than various am- 
bitious statesmen began to cast sheep’s 
eyes at the place, for éither themselves 
or some political friend, 

The president played a little joke on 
them all by picking a man that no-one 
had even thought of. And yet when the 
appointment was announced, everybody 
exclaimed: “That’s just the man!” Even 
the Republicans were pleased. There 
had been some gossip about the presi- 
dent’s possibly choosing Taft for the 
post, though no-one who knew anything 
about the situation regarded such a 
thing as possible. 

Mr. Davis is a close personal friend 
of Secretary of State Lansing, and some- 
what the same type of man, and it is 
supposed that Secretary Lansing was in- 
fluential in securing the appointment. 
Anyway, the new ambassador is a 100 
per cent American who is not tainted 
with any “isms” and who rides no hob- 
bies. 

He is a Democrat in politics, of the 
“safe and sane” order and not a wild 
partisan. He served two terms in con- 
gress, Heis an able lawyer. Five years 
of eminent service in the department of 
justice has given him a rare training in 


handling big subjects and 
through camouflage. 

There will be no weak or compromise 
peace with Germany if he has anything 
to do with it, for he is an outspoken 
enemy of Hunnishness and kaiserism. 
He has visited England frequently and 
is well known and liked there. He is 
a man who commands confidence and 
respect and who will no doubt serve 
the country with credit. He is 45 years 
years old—a West Virginia man. At 
present he is in Switzerland, as the 
head of the commission which is nego- 
tiating with a German commission in 
regard to the treatment of prisoners of 
war. 


seeing 


New Self-Service Food Stores. 


The cafeteria or self-service restau- 
rant is fairly well known and its advan- 
tages are generally appreciated; a cus- 
tomer on entering takes up a tray and 
passes along an aisle with food all ready 
to eat arranged within convenient reach 
and with prices plainly indicated. He 
selects what he wants and as he passes 
the cashier’s desk on his way to a table 
account of the food on his tray is taken 
and he pays for it. 

The customer under this system sees 
just what he is getting and knows how 
much it costs before he chooses it. The 
cafeteria is popular because it saves 
valuable time and by eliminating cost- 
ly, unnecessary service lowers the cost 
of food. 

In these days when food prices are 
two and in some cases threc or four 
times as great as they were only a few 
years ago most people would welcome 
any practical means for reducing their 
table expenses. 

The opportunity to buy groceries and 
table supplies economically is given ad- 
vantageously by a new kind of estab- 
lishment called the “piggly-wiggly” 
store. This is simply a practical appli- 
cation of the cafeteria idea to the re- 
tailing of food materials and, like the 
self-service restaurant, it insures the 
maximum of efficiency, cuts out costly 
service and other wastes, economizes 
the customer’s time and gives him a 
chance to buy what he wants intelli- 
gently and economically. 

The “piggly-wiggly” idea was orig- 
inated by a wholesale grocer in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., who wished to do away 
with waste, inefficiency and needless 
additions to the cost of food to the 
ultimate consumer. His idea has been 
worked out in detail and is fully cover- 
ed by patents and copyright. Grocers 
who wish to make use of it are required 
to make a small initial payment and are 
charged a small royalty on their month- 
ly sales. All must follow the inventor’s 
plans and specifications to the ‘letter. 
The stores wherever located are of the 
same standard type and are identified by 
their blue-white-and-yellow fronts. 

Since the opening of the first store in 
Memphis the idea has traveled far in 
all directions and similar stores have 
been established in many parts of the 
country, including Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Chattanooga, Nashville, Indianapolis, 
Houston, Dallas, San Antonia, Austin, 


Richmond, Little Rock, Montgomery, 
Birmingham, Mobile, Baton Rouge, Da, 
ton and many others, The popularit: 
of the piggly-wiggly stores is rapidly in- 
creasing and more are being established. 

For the most part the goods handle: 
are in the packages as they come fron 
the manufacturer and many of the wel! 
known widely advertised brands are 
included. Such things as sugar, beans 
rice, etc. are neatly tied up in bags with 
samples of each displayed conspicuous. 
ly so that the customer can see what 
he is getting. The stock is arranged in 
bins or on shelves or counters within 
convenient reach as the customers pass 
through the store. 

Prices of everything are plainly in- 
dicated by tags or tickets, Fruits, veg- 
etables and other commodities neces- 
sarily handled in bulk are sold by the 
pound in order that late-comers may 
not have to take culls or undersized 
goods, 

On entering each customer picks up 
a basket placed conveniently near the 
entrane for his use. He then walks 
through the’ store, selecting from the 
counters, bins and shelves the articles 
he wants and placing them in the bas- 
ket. No-one is there to help him—he 
really needs no help—or to hinder him. 

Near the exit clerks are stationed at 
counters and as the-customers with 
their selections pass on the way out 
each hands over his basket. The clerks 
check up the goods, foot up the bill on 
an adding machine, wrap up any arti- 
cles that may need it and pack every- 
thing in a form convenient for carrying, 
returning the basket to a place near the 
entrance for use by another customer. 
The customer pays his bill in cash, takes 
his purchases and goes out. 

No telephone orders are taken, no 
goods are delivered for anyone and 
none are held to be called for later. 
No checks are cashed and nothing else 
is done that is not necessary to the ef- 
ficient, economical handling of goods 
and transferring them at minimum cost 
to consumers. The only help required 
are clerks to wrap up the goods and act 
as cashiers and attendants who put up 
certain bulk goods in packages and 
look after the replenis) ment of stocks 
on the shelves and counters. 

The prices in these stores are from 
10 to 20 per cent below those necessar- 
ily charged by the grocer who offers 
the costly old-time clerk service and 
who delivers everything he sells, from 
a bottle of milk to a wagon-load of 
supplies, often at a cost for delivery in 
excess of the amount he paid for the 
goods in the first place. 


The end of man is an action and not a 


thought, though it were the noblest— 
Carlyle. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
$100 to $150 MONTH. 


Teachers, try the U. S. Government exam- 
inations constantly being held throughout 
the country. Thousands war positions $1106 
to $1800. Write immediately to Franklir 
Institute, Dept. W88, Rochester, N. Y., for 
list of positions open and many sample ex 
amination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge.—Adv. 
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SSIS MiTKic 


Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








Rubber-Bearing Plants in the U. S. ble of cutting through a 30-inch tree 


Rubber stands well up toward the 
top of the list of materials which civ- 
ilized man finds indispensable; as ev- 
eryone knows, it enters into the manu- 
facture of thousands of useful articles 
needed by everyone everywhere, in 
peace times and in war. For this reason 
it is interesting and encouraging to 
learn that certain native plants pro- 
duce this valuable substance and that 
there is a possibility that in time we 
shall have a rubber-growing industry 
of our own, capable of supplying our 
needs, enormous though they be in the 
aggregate. 

When a council of defense was cre- 
ated in California, headed by the gov- 
ernor, committees were appointed to 
gather information of various kinds 
relative to supplies of war materials, 
we learn from an article in the India- 
Rubber World. To Profs. H. M. Hall 
and T. H. Goodspeed, eminent botanists, 
was assigned the task of investigating 
the rubber-bearing shrubs that grow in 
the Sierras and reporting on the same. 

As they were pioneers in this field and 
none of the plants were known except 
in a general way to botanists much 
work had to be done and progress was 
necessarily slow. The investigations 
have established the fact, however, that 
plants growing in these mountains con- 
tain from two to 10 per cent of rubber 
and Profs. Hall and Goodspeed propose 
to continue their work so that in an 
emergency cutting the United States 
off from its supply of crude rubber this 
source could be depended on to supply 
at least a part of our needs. 

One of the rubber-bearing plants, the 
chrysothamnus, or giant rabbit brush, 
a perennial which grows to a height of 
six or more feet, contains from six to 
seven per cent of rubber. Another, the 
ericameria or dwarf rabbit brush, 
which is very small and grows sparsely 
in rocky places contains 10 per cent of 
rubber, though the product is very short 
and resinous. 

These rubber-bearing plants grow at 
an altitude of from 1000 to 7000 feet, 
on lands that are readily available and 
cheap. They are propagated by cut- 
tings or seeds and grow well without 
irrigation. While there are not yet 
sufficient data to say whether such 
projects could succeed or be made to 
pay commercially, there is a possibility 
that in time rubber plantations will be 
established in the Sierra region, that 
extraction plants will be built and that 
American-grown rubber will eventual- 
ly be made available to supply at least 
part of the demands of our industries. 





Saw for Felling Trees. 
_ The motor saw illustrated was tested 
in Germany recently, the Scientific 
American tells us, and wes found capa- 


trunk in a couple of minutes and split- 
ting it up on the spot. 


A chain saw 

with links of six teeth each does the 
cutting. The saw runs in a frame over 
rollers with ball bearings, being driven 
by a flexible conical pinion shaft. Pow- 
er is furnished by a five-horsepower 
motor weighing about 90 pounds. Spe- 
cial provision is made against the ex- 


‘ haust starting a fire which might en- 
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danger the forest. Gasoline or benzol 
is used as fuel. The motor is air- 
cooled so there is no water to bother 
with and no danger of freezing in cold 
weather. 





Alcohol as a Motor Fuel. 


As the price of gasoline has steadily 
gone upward many motorists have 
looked anxiously for something cheap- 
er to be produced and now that con- 
sumption must be regulated and cur- 
tailed in order that a supply sufficient 
for all our war operations may be as- 
sured the desire for a substitute fuel 
is greater than ever. In England, as 
the Pathfinder has reported, coal gas is 
being used to some extent for this pur- 
pose and in various countries experi- 
ments have been made with a view to 
making use of alcohol and other fuels. 

Alcohol has been used but little in 
this country except in an experimental 
way. This is because under existing 
conditions it was more expensive than 
gasoline. In Germany, however, petro- 
leum products have become so scarce 
that price has ceased to be a determin- 
ing factor and mixtures cf alcohol with 
gasoline or benzol—a coal-tar product 
—are being extensively used. The Ger- 
mans say such mixtures are more eco- 
nomical than gasoline, figuring the al- 
cohol on a basis of prices that prevail- 
ed prior to the war. . 

To overcome the difficulty of starting 


the motor where such fuel is used a 
small supplementary reservoir of gaso- 
line, benzine or ether is provided, the 
mixture being turned on instead of the 
fuel from the reservoir as soon as the 
motor gets to running. 

Satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained in experiments with alcohol ob- 
tained from molasses and it is an- 
nounced that plans are now under way 
for the erection of a plant at Natal, 
South Africa, capable of producing 6,000 
gallons of the distillate daily. It is said 
that a large proportion of this alcohol is 
converted into ether so that the fuel’s 
density is reduced while its volatility is 
increased, Corrosion of the cylinders 
and other parts is prevented by using 
an alkali which in the pre~««: of com- 
bustion neutralizes the acids p. ,duced 
by the alcohol and ether. Alcohol un- 
der existing conditions in this country 
is relatively expensive and _ benzol 
which the Germans are using success- 
fully with gasoline is required for the 
manufacture of explosives. After the 
war, however, both probably will be 
produced in such quantities and at such 
prices that they can be used to eke out 
the supply of gasoline and at the same 
time hold the price of that fuel incheck. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Mirage of Niagara. .A correspondent of 
the New York Times tells of having seen 
a mirage showing a perfect, detailed pic- 
ture of Niagara Falls at a point 170 miles 
distant from that picturesque waterfall. 
The mirage appeared shortly before sun- 
set while he was admiring a section of a 
rainbow. After about five minutes the pic- 
ture gradually faded as the sun sank 
toward the horizon and nothing remained 
where it had been but a bank of misty 
clouds. 





Passenger-Carrying Aeros. Giannini Ca- 
proni, inventor of the Caproni bombing 
plane which is being successfully used by 
the allies, believes that airplanes as now 
built could successfully cross the Atlantic 
in the summer and early fall months. The 
quick developments of larger planes is in- 
evitable, he declares, and within three 
years there will be developed machines 
equipped ‘with engines as powerful as 
those of a medium-sized ocean steamship 
and capable of carrying 100 men. He be- 
lieves that war in the future will be 
fought in the air as, when big commercial 
flying machines are once developed, they 
can be readily turned into powerful fight- 
ing machines with which armies and na- 
vies cannot cope. 


SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 


Wheresoever the search after truth be- 
gins, there life begins. Whersoever that 
search ceases, there life ceases.—Ruskin. 





Life is neither a pain nor a pleasure 
but serious business which it is our duty 
to carry through and conclude with honor. 
—de Tocqueville, 





True happiness is to be free from per- 
turbation, to understand our duties toward 
God and man, to enjoy the present without 
anxious dependence on the future.—Seneca. 


Men, Women, 18 or over, wanted imme- 
diately for U. S. Government war posi- 
tions. Thousands clerical positions open, 
$100 month. Easy work. Write immediate- 
ly for list positions. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. W152, Rochester, N. ¥Y.—Adv. 
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Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the ToreignTield 





ENGLAND. 


U.S. Labor’s Peace Terms. The Amer- 
ican delegates to the interallied labor 
and socialist conference have proposed 
that the 14 points laid down by Presi- 
dent Wilson be indorsed by the confer- 
énce as the conditions for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of peace. The 
Americans favor a league of the free 
peoples of the world and the recogni- 
tion of the rights of small nations, while 
opposing indemnities or reprisals for 
purposes other than the righting of 
manifest wrongs as well as territorial 
changes or adjustments of power not 
designed to promote the interests of the 
peoples affected or to further world 
peace. 

The proposal further asserts that 
these basic principles should be made 
a part of the peace treaty: Recognition 
of the principle that human labor is 
not a commodity nor an article of com- 
merce; guarantees against involuntary 
servitude except as punishment for 
crime after due conviction and against 
the abridgement of free assemblage, 
free speech and free press; guarantees 
to seamen of the merchant marine of 
the right to leave their ships when in 
safe harbor; provisions against the em- 
ployment of child labor, for the estab- 
lishment of a basic eight-hour work- 
day and for the establishment of trial 
by jury. 

The American delegates desire the 
meeting of a world labor congress at 
the same time and place as the peace 
conference as well as ‘direct official 
representation of workers in the offi- 
cial delegations representing each of 
the belligerents meeting at the peace 
conference. 


Clothing for Fighters. England will 
undertake to refit and clothe 2,000,000 
American soldiers and at the same time 
to meet the demands of her own and 
France’s armies. This will result in a 
great shortage of cloth for civilians and 
the prices of men’s clothes are expected 
to advance sharply. Prices of standard 
suits for civilians, recently fixed by the 
government, will probably remain the 
same, however. 


FRANCE. 


Substitute Foods. Enough breadstuffs 
and other food materials are being sent 
from America to eke out what the 
French are able to produce for them- 
selves and supply their real needs but 
many food articles and little luxuries 
are so scarce and expensive that few 
can afford them. For instance, the fa- 
miliar butter substitute made from ani- 
mal and vegetable oils is so scarce and 
expensive that substitutes for the sub- 
stitute are now being sought. The oil 
extracted from soya beans has been 
tried but for various reasons it has not 
been found satisfactory. Chemists are 


now working with fish oil but the elim- 
ination of its objectionable fishy odor 
is a problem of formidable propor- 
tions. , 

arings and waste of potatoes, tur- 
nips, carrots and other vegetables in 
large quantities are mixed with fresh 
vegetables and worked up into a syb- 
stitute for tapioca in a big Paris fac- 
tory. After being reduced to a pulp 
in special machines the vegetable mate- 
rial is boiled with water until it is re- 
duced to a thick, soupy liquid. It then 
goes through a drying process which 
removes all water. The resulting gray 
substance looks and tastes considera- 
bly like real crude tapioca. It has prov- 
ed a fairly good substitute for that ar- 
ticle of food which is now unobtainable 
and medical authorities declare it to 
be wholesome, nourishing and harm- 
less, virtues unfortunately not possess- 
ed by some of the other substitute foods. 

The petals of various flowers, inelud- 
ing the rose, heliotrope, violet, verbena, 
ete., are carefully saved, dried and 
stored in air-tight containers to be 
made into an infusion that passes for 
tea. “Tea” is also made from the dried 
leaves of the raspberry, blackberry, 
currant and strawberry which are col- 
lected and prepared on a large scale 
by the school children. Even dried 
fruit parings are sometimes used for 
this purpose. 

Chicory which has been much used 
as a substitute and adulterant for coffee 
is costly and beyond the means of a 
large part of the people so substitutes 
for it have been invented. The most 
generally used of these is roasted 
acorns. These are gathered systemati- 
cally as are chestnuts which are valued 
for the oil obtained from them. 

It is not surprising that the Amer- 
ican soldiers quickly got their fill of 
French cigars and near-tobacco and 
send back home pathetic S O S calls 
for real tobacco; dried wood sorrel, 
yarrow, peppermint, beet, plantain and 
other leaves are frequently used for 
smoking and in some cases the leaves 
of the cherry, birch and different va- 
rieties of nut-bearing trees are so used. 


“Jazz” Concert for Petain. When Gen. 
Petain visited a sector held by Ameri- 
can troops some time ago he was en- 
tertained by a “jazz” band concert, 
followed by an old plantation buck and 
wing dance executed by a negro mem- 
ber of the band. He was pleased with 
the “show” and complimented the lead- 
er of the band and the dancer on the 
impromptu entertainment. 


Fresh Milk for U. S. Soldiers. The 
American Red Cross lately announced 
that a model dairy plant capable of 
producing milk daily to supply 20,000 
patients has been established at the 
largest American army hospital. France 
will loan the plant 1,000 cows and the 


work of operating it will be done by 
convalescent soldiers. Similar dairies 
are to be established at all of the Amer- 
ican base hospitals as soon as neces- 
sary arrangements can be made. So far 
condensed milk from the United States 
has been the only form of this valuable 
food available for wounded soldiers: 
army doctors say their recovery has 
been retarded by the lack of fresh 
milk. 

New American Terms have been sub- 
stituted by the Yanks for the phrases, 
“over the top” and “zero hour”, long 
popular among British fighters. The 
American equivalent of the former is 
“the jump-off” and of the latter the “H. 
hour.” 

Newspapers for 


Yanks. American 


airmen fly over the front-line trenches 
from time to time and drop packets of 
newspapers for the use of their fel- 
low countrymen fighting there. 


CANADA. 


New Bridge Tested. The new Que- 
bec bridge whith was completed sev- 
eral months ago after two earlier at- 
tempts to bridge the St. Lawrence there 
had failed was tested a few weeks ago 
by running two loaded freight trains 
out on it and allowing them to stand 
on it for a time. The total load on the 
structure was 14,000,000 pounds but it 
stood the strain successfully and the en- 
gineers are now assured that it will be 
equal to the task of carrying the heavy 
traffic which it was designed to carry. 
The bridge is particularly noteworthy 
because it has a span of 1800 feet from 
pier to pier, the longest in the world. 


SPAIN. 

Wool Substitute from Cork. A proc- 
ess has been worked out and is now 
being practically used for converting 
cork into a material that serves well, 
reports say, as a substitute for wool, 
particularly as a filler for mattresses, 
quilts, pillows, etc. Cork is also being 
successfully used as a textile material, 
it is said. Chemicals are used to free 
it of certain resinous substances and 
make it pliable and less easily broken. 
In the form of minute pellicles it is 
then sewn between two sheets of cot- 
ton and the whole is subjected to press- 
ure. 


GERMANY 
Socialists Demand Suffrage. The fol- 
lowing protest appeared recently in 
large type on the front page of the so- 
cialist newspaper, Vorwaerts: “In the 
name of the millions who are behind 
us and who cannot today bring their in- 
fluence to bear on the government we 
enter the strongest protest against the 
continuation of the electoral reform 
comedy in the Prussian upper house 
and demand the immediate dissolution 
of the upper house. Away with the 
three-class parliament! Away with 
the upper house! Up with universal, 
equal, direct secret suffrage! Long live 

democracy and peace!” 
It has been announced that the gov- 
ernment is determined to dissolve the 
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Prussian diet if no agreement on the 
franchise reform question is reached 
and that the upper house will be given 
ample opportunity to consider the ques- 
tion, despite the socialist protest. 





Ships Being Built. According to re- 
ports coming from Stockholm, some 
60 big merchant ships are now under 
construction in German yards to take 
the place of lost vessels in the various 
trade routes of the world when the 
war is over. One of the new ships, the 
reports say, is of 56,000 tons burden 
and several others are above 35,000. 
Evidently the Germans are counting on 
winning back their trade with the 
United States for New York is the only 
port outside of northern Europe ca- 
pable of accommodating vessels of such 
great size. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Revolution in Croatia Feared. The 
Vienna Reichspost sees grave dangers 
in the present political situation in 
Croatia where, it says, the Serbo-Cro- 
ats are taking advantage of every op- 
portunity to exploit the state and com- 
munal agencies. The schools in particu- 
lar are being used for spreading poli- 
tical propaganda. The power of these 
people has become so great, the Reichs- 
post says, that the district officials and 


court officers are afraid to perform. 


their official duties. 


RUSSIA. 


Ex-Czarina and Daughters Slain. 
Former Empress Alexandra of Russia 
and her four daughters, Grand Duchess 
Olga, Grand Duchess Tatiana, Grand 
Duchess Marie and Grand Duchess An- 
astasie, the last of the immediate family 
of the late czar, have been put to death 
by the bolsheviki, reports say. Red 
guards some time ago sought to kill the 
dowager empress and her daughter and 
son-in-law but sailors of the Black sea 
fleet drove them off and saved the lives 
of the three. The former empress was 
born Princess Alix of Nesse in 1872. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Spies Arrested. In the month of Au- 
gust Swiss authorities arrested nine Ger- 
man spies who were working to dis- 
cover, among other things, the location 
of the American forces in France. The 
leader of the captured spies was an 
official of the German consulate at 
Zurich. Five of the Germans were 
sent to France to be tried. 


PANAMA. 

Diaz President. The majority mem- 
bers of the national assembly have chos- 
en Gen. Pedro A. Diaz as president of 
the republic to fill out the unexpired 
term of the late president, Dr. Valdes 
Gen. Diaz who is 60 years old was form 
erly treasurer of the republic. He wa 
candidate for the presidency in 19) 
but was defeated. 


JAPAN. 


Cabinet Resigns. Dispatches tell of 
the resignation of the cabinet headed 


by Field Marshal Count Terauchi which | 





has been in office for the past two 
years. It is understood that this re- 
sulted from differences between the 
advisory council and the military au- 
thorities over the plan of interven- 
tion in Siberia, together with criticism 
o! the Terauchi government’s policy 
with respect to China. It is said that 
the advisory council decided for inter- 
\veniion in Siberia against the wishes of 
somc of the country’s prominent mili- 
tary © *aders. 





Fis ties Given Royal Family. The 
following item appears in the Japan 
Times: The Rev. Nukaga, chief priest 
of the H:kawa shrine at Omya, Saitama 
Prefectaure, accompanied by two other 
priests, came to Tokyo with a large 
number of fireflies captured in the 
Minuma pond in the grounds of the 
shrine, and visiting the household de- 
partment, presented the fireflies to their 
majesties, the emperor and empress, 
through the court officials. Fireflies 
were also presented to. the crown 
prince, Princess Atsunomiya, Takamat- 
sunomyia and Suminomyia, and the 
princes of the blood. @ 


More Automobiles are now being 
bought in Japan than ever before, ac- 
cording to the report of an agent 6f the 
U. S. bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce; the number of autos there 





Men of Draft Age-Attention! 


The Government offers you a chance to go to college at its expense. 
You can learn a trade or profession while you are learning to fight. 


FREE Full information about the 
Students Army Training Corps 
If you want to serve your country with your BRAINS as well as your 


HANDS; if you are capable of Leadership; if you have technical or mechanical 
ability, the Students’ Army Training Corps offers you an unparalleled 


OPPORTUNITY 


F This applies to EVERY MAN OF DRAFT AGE who has a grammar school 


(eighth grade) education or better. 
Are you eligible for membership? 


system? 
students? 


a list of questions and answers on: 





get in; what subjects are taught. 


This is an Opportunity for Brains 


If you are registered, and if you have a 


Neither money nor pull is needed. 


now is approximately 2,400 of which 
one-fourth were imported in the first 
nine months of 1917. 

Though Japanese roads are good, 
they are very narrow and the bridges 
are weak. The government is now put- 
ting $2,000,000 into the improvement of 
the Tokyo-Yokohama road and has or- 
dered that the provinces undertake to 
make their roads and bridges better. 

Japanese army engineers some time 
ago copied an American truck at a gov- 
ernment arsenal but they had so much 
engine trouble that the idea of manu- 
facturing trucks in Japan has been 
abandoned and the government is now 
looking to the United States for such 
vehicles. 

A 1000-mile road extends from north 
China to Manchuria and on this two 
Ford cars are run on a regular passen- 
ger-carrying schedule. In Peking and 
adjacent territory there are about 150 
miles of roads adapted to automobile 
travel but for the most part the exist- 
ing roads outside of the cities and the 
foreign concessions are very poor and 
unsuited to automobiling. Something 
of the importance of good roads is be- 
ginning to be understood and officials 
are moving toward improvements of 
this kind. The American Red Cross has 
deposited in a Peking bank $100,000 
and the Chinese government has prom- 








If so, how do you seek membership? 
What institutions in your state are part of this great government educational 
What subjects will they teach? 

What use will be made of them? 


The American Council on Education in co-operation with the Pathfinder 
Information Bureau and with the approval of the War Department has issued 


What every man registered for service needs to know about the Students 
Army Training Corps; where the schools are located; who are eligible; how to 
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What will be the status of the 





grammar school (eighth grade) education, you are eligible. 
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ised to deposit a, like sum to be used 
in the construction of a model highway 
from Peking to Tungchow. 


SWEDEN. 


U. S. Legation Sues. Suit has been 
brought by the U. S. legation to Sweden 
against Harold Sohlman, author of an 
article published in a Swedish paper 
concerning America and the war. It is 
charged that the article in question con- 
tains reflections on President Wilson. 
Sohlman has complained that the lega- 
tion sought to restrict free utterance, 
an action which may be sanctioned in 
the United States at the present time 
but one contrary to Swedish practice. 
The article, he maintains, was not li- 

_ belous but merely critical of the pres- 
ent American. war policy which he 
holds to be the principal obstacle to 
world peace. 


A TRIBUTE TO A DOG. 

The little girl’s dog is dead. He died 
Sunday morning just as the sun was kissing 
the sky into day. He died at the hands of 
an assassin who fed him poison. 

The dog was not much out of the ordi- 
nary, but the child loved him and he loved 
the child. That was enough. He was a 
big, bright-eyed, large-hearted, gentle, 
companionable dog—the playmate and 
friend of the girlie whose tears fell like 
rain and whose heart nearly broke over 
his death. 

And we must confess that we mingled a 
tear with hers. Yes, we are glad to have a 
soul big enough and tender enough to weep 
with a little child over a dead dog. 

The child will miss the dog that used to 
meet her and romp with her. The loss of 
his companionship justifies her mourning, 
for a fine, faithful friend, as true as the 
stars, has gone out of her life. There will 
always be something missing as she comes 
and goes from school and play—the kind, 
knowing look, the tender, sparkling eye, 
the wagging tail, that mutely told his love. 
Love is scarce and friendship is scarce, and 
so they are worth while even in a dog. 

The eye of the dog was brighter and 
kindlier than the eye of his destroyer. The 
heart of the dog was whiter and purer 
than the heart of the one who killed him. 
The soul of the dog was bigger and more 
worthy of immortality than the soul of 
the poisoner. The tears and sobs of the 
little girl were a bigger tribute to the dog 
than humans will ever pay the assassin. 

Nature will not be just if she refuses 
immortality to the dog and confers it upon 
man, his master, for the dog very often 
outstrips the man in devotion and love 
and loyalty. 

It will be very well indeed for many a 
man if he can stand erect at the last day 
before the great white throne and have it 
said of him that he has loved and lived 
as truly and as decently as his dog!— 
Sevier Valley Call. 


“Were you sick on the boat?” 
“No, I was on the verge of being when 
“ddenly I rev omborrd 4hp* 
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“Star-Spangled Banner” in French. 


O one thing will win this war. 
N The food admiristration says 

that “food will win the war”; 
that is the truth, but i* is not the whole 
truth. The shipping board says that 
“ships will win the vr”. That also is 
true, but it is a partia statement of the 
truth. Money will win the war of 
course, for we couidn’t keep the con- 
flict up a single day without pouring 
out cash like water—some $60,000,000 
a day at present. Men will surely win 
the war, for it is “the man behind the 
gun” that counts, and that is counting 
now against the Huns. Labor will win 
it; coal will win it; ce.ton will win it; 
explosives will win it—and so on down 
the line. The truth is that innumer- 
able elements wi!!. contribute to the 
winning of the war. 

One of the most potent influences in 
all our war work is singing. For the 
first time in any war there has been a 
thorough and systematic effort made to 
get the boys to singing and keep them 
singing. Some of the most famous 
singers in the country have abandoned 
their professional work and enlisted in 
this special service of getting the soldiers 











to sing. Every night in the camps the 
doughboys get together and sing, and it 
is one of the most inspiring things you 
ever heard, to hear them rip off “Over 
There” or some other popular war 
song. When they sing “The Yanks are 
coming,” it means hell for the kaiser. 
The refrain “And we won’t come back 
till it’s over over there” has become a 
regular slogan which compresses in a 
nutshell the American get-there-ative- 
ness and stick-to-it-iveness. 

Our boys are going to sing these war 
songs on the Rhine; they are going to 
sing them on the march to Berlin and 
in Berlin. There is a lot of “psychol- 
ogy” in all this singing. The boys 
catch the rhythm of the songs and it 
puts new life and spirit and endurance 
into them. They are learning to sing 
the Marseillaise, and in turn the French 
are learning to sing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Wherever the Yanks _ go, 
there will our American songs be sung, 
until the inhabitants know them by 
heart. 

There are different French versions 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner”, One is 
printed herewith; it is by Victor M. 
Liona of Chicago. And we are going 
to have our French lesson this week on 
it. First the English line will be given; 
then the French line; third the French 
pronunciation, and fourth the literal 
meaning of the French version, word 
by word: 


The Star-Spangled Banner. 
La Banniere Etoilee. 

Lah ban-nee-air ay-twah-lay. 
The banner starred. 


Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light, 

Oh, dites, voyez-vous, aux lueurs du matin, 

O, deet, vwah-yay-voo, o loo-ur du mat-ang, 

Oh, say, see you, by the rays of the morning, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Ce drapeau que nos coeurs ont salue dans l’ombre, 

Suh drap-o kuh no cur-song sal-way dang lom-br’, 

That flag which our hearts have saluted in the twilight, 


Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the perilous fight, 
Dont les plis etoiles, se fiant au destin, 
* Dong lay pleez-ay-twah-lay, suh fee-ahng o des-tang, 
. Of which the folds starry, itself trusting to destiny, 
(Note that in “plis etoiles”, the “s” of the “plis” is sounded and pronounced as“z”.) 


O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming; 
Hier sur nos remparts flottaient dans la nuit sombre; 
Ee-air sur no ram-par flot-tay dang lah nwee sombr’; 
Yesterday on our ramparts floated in the night dark; 
(“Flottaient” is imperfect tense, and the ending “ent” is not pronounced.) 


And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Le foudroyant eclair de la bombe dans lair, 

Luh foo-drwah-yahng ay-clair duh lah bomb dang lair, 
The thundering flash of the bomb in the air, 


Geve proof throuch the nicht “hat our flag was still there; 


‘ndard si cher; 
ay-tahng-dar see share; 
tandard so dear; 


anner still wave, 
ux devoilee, 
4 noze-yew duh-vwah-lay, 


our eyes unveiled, 
to the vowel “y” with the sound of “z”. 
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“Yeux” is an irregular form; “the eye” is “Toeil”"— leel—and the plural is formed 
by a peculiar change, becoming “les yeux” 


—lays yew.) 


O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 
Se dresse telle encore la banniere etoilee! 
Suh dress tel ahng-core lah ban-nee-air ay-twah-lay! 
Itself stood yet the banner starred! 
(Note that the translator of this version has to a large extent transposed the 


sense of some lines. 


In making translations which are intended to be sung, it is 


often impossible to adhere to the literal meaning of the text.) 


On the shore, dimly seen through the mist of the deep, 
Sur la rive, narguant l’oppresseur odieux, 

Sur lah reev, nar-goo-ahng lop-pres-sir o-dee-ew, 

On the shore, defying the oppressor hateful, 


Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

On la distingue a peine dans la brume incolere, 

Ong lah dees-tang ah pen dang lah broom ang-co-lair,. 

One there distinguishes with difficulty in the haze colorless, 





What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
Mais bientot aux regards flottent ses plis joyeux, 

May be-ang-toe o ray-gar flot say plee zhwah-yew, 

But suddenly to the view floating its folds joyous, 

As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 
Qu’eclairent a l’envie les rayons de l’aurore. 

Kay-clair ah lahng-vee lay ray-ong duh lo-rore. 

Which reveal to the longing the rays of the dawn. 


Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

Ils se mirent dans l’onde en toute leur splendeur, 

Eel suh meer dang |’ond ahng toot lur splahng-dur, 

They themselves show in the wave, in all their splendor, 





In full glory reflected, now shines in the stream. 
Cependant que vaincu s’enfuit l’envahisseur, 
Suh-pahng-dang kuh vang-kew sahng-fwee lahng-vah-ees-ur, 
While that, vanquished, flees the invader. 

*Tis the star-spangled banner; oh, long may it wave 

Qu’en sol fier et libre a nos yeux devoilee, 

Cong sol fee-air ay leebr’ a noze-yew duh-vwah-lay, 

That in land brave and free, to our eyes unveiled, 


O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
Se dresse telle encore la banniere etoilee. 

Suh dress tell ahng-core lah ban-nee-air ay-twah-lay. 
Itself stands yet the banner starred. 


It will be seen that the French trans- 
lation takes many liberties with the 
original poem as composed by Francis 
Scott Key; but as already stated, this is 
excusable, and almost necessary, in 
making a translation which is to be 
sung. The French have a somewhat 
different pronunciation for some of 
their words. when they occur in 
songs. 

We all know that it is difficult for 
us to sing the words of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and that some of the 


words have to be skimmed over, while 
others are stretched out. Even the 
sense is somewhat obscure. We can 
imagine how much more difficult it 
must be for a Frenchman who tries to 
sing our anthem and sing it with the 
English words. The French version 
here given, though it appears very 
crude in the literal translation, would 
be easily singable by the French. In 
fact it is intended as a distinctly French 
production, and not merely a para- 
phrase of the Key poem. 





6 NEWS 








Building Curtailed. According to a re- 
cent announcement by the war industries 
board, strict federal control over construc- 
tion by civilian interests in excess of $2,500 
will be maintained henceforward: through- 
out the war. The object of the move is to 
conserve labor and material for govern- 
ment use. 





“Pennsylvania. Dutch”, we are told by the 
Detroit Free Press, is. going into the dis- 
card. The Mennonites who have used the 
dialect widely for generations now take 





NOTES 


the stand that it is no longer patriotic to 
speak it and as fast-as they are able to they 
are eliminating it from their home associa- 
tions. 





Asks Societies to Combine. President 
Wilson the other day sent a letter to the 
commission of training camp activity ask- 
ing that body to regué¢st the seven recog- 
nized societies doing welfare work among 
soldiers and sailors at home and~abroad 
“to combine their approaching appeals for 
funds in single campaign.” “It was evi- 


dent from the first,” the president said, 
“and has become increasingly evident that 
the service rendered by these agencies to 
our army and to our allies are essentially 
one and all of a kind and must of necessity, 
if well rendered, be rendered in the closest 
co-operation. It is my judgment therefore 
that we shall secure the best of results in 
the matter of the support of these agencies, 
if these seven societies will unite their 
forthcoming appeals for funds, in order 
that the spirit of the country in this mat- 
ter may, be expressed without distinction 
of race or religious opinion in support of 
what is in reality a common service.” The 
seven societies indicated are the Y. M. C. 
A., the Y. W. C. A., the National Catholic 
War Council, the Jewish Welfare Board, 
the American Library Association, the War 
Camp Community Service and the Salva- 
tion Army. 





No Garnisheeing of Pay. As a means of 
eliminating much legal work hitherto nec- 
essary in cases where railroad employees 
failed to pay their bills Director General 
McAdoo recently issued an announcement 
forbidding the taking over of railroad em- 
ployees’ pay by courts at the instance of 
creditors. However, employees of rail- 
roads who do not pay their bills will be 
dismissed. As the railroads are now under 
federal control, wages due employees are 
held to be government funds until actually 
delivered into the employees’ hands; as 
such, it was ruled, no legal action may be 
taken against them. 





Salting Ships. Often in the construction 
of wooden ships in days past, the planking 
of the ship was held up because salt had 
not been placed between the ceiling and the 
planking, a step necessary to preserve the 
wood above the water line. Now a process 
has been perfected by which this delay is 
avoided. The planking of the ship is car- 
ried on without regard to the salting proc- 
ess. After it is finished a hole is bored 
through the ceiling and a tin box filled 
with salt is placed over it. An air jet is 
turned into the box and the salt is quickly 
blown into the empty chambers. 





Hoards Sugar, Fined. The Germania Ca- 
tering Co. of New York was fined $5,000 the 
other day for hoarding sugar. Five tons of 
the commodity were found cached in a 
storehouse. 





“Siamese Twins” in Washington. Twins, 
supposed to be the only living counterpart 
of the famous Siamese twins, are now re- 
siding in Washington. They are Simplicio 
and Lucio Godina, 10-year-old Filipino 
brothers who were brought to the capital 
city as wards of Teodore Yangco, resident 
commissioner in congress from the Phil- 
ippine islands. The boys are joined to- 
gether in the lower part of their backs. 
They exhibit no trouble in getting about 
though they are compelled to walk lock- 
step with one of them facing backwards. 
Both are bright and active and resent any 
proposal to separate them by an operation. 
The Siamese twins lived to be nearly 60 
years old. Both were married and had 
large families. Mr. Yangco is desirous that 
his charges be examined by the Mayo 
brothers to get their opinion on whether 
an operation to separate them would be 
feasible. 





Changing State Boundaries. From time 
to time proposals are made to change the 
boundaries of states though usually nothing 
comes of them. The advantages that would 
accrue in a commercial way from such 
changes cannot well be denied in in- 
stances such as are set forth by the New 
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York Sun as follows: One scheme is to 
transfer a part of ‘western Florida, extend- 
ing for 150 miles on the sea coast, to the 
state of Alabama, and another project is to 
annex the northern neck of Idaho to the 
state of Washington. In support of the 
proposed change in each case the chief 
argument advanced is that it would place 
the region to be transferred in the state 
with which it is most closely allied in in- 
terests. Most of the business of Pensacola, 
the leading city of western Florida, is with 
Alabama, and if it were a part of that state 
its importance would doubtless be height- 
ened. It is also considerably nearer Mont- 
gomery than Tallahassee and nearer Bir- 
mingham than Jacksonville. Proposals for 
rectifying boundaries as well as for divid- 
ing states have been many, the changes 
actually made few. Where historic asso- 
ciations gather around a divisional line 
they are not easily effaced, whatever may 
be the commercial considerations working 
in that direction. In cases in which rail- 
way connections have made the business 
relations of a region closer with another 
state than with its own the remedy is 
found in the construction of new lines. 
Political geography enters somewhat into 
railway building. 


Table D’Hote on Trains. The serving of 
a la carte lunches and dinners on dining 
cars has been discontinued. An order issued 
by Director General McAdoo, effective Octo- 
ber 1, directs the serving of standard ta- 
ble d’hote meals which are not to exceed 
four courses, the cost to be $1 each, except 
on a few limited trains where the charge 
for dinner will be $1.25. The standard 
meal plan will mean a great saving of food 
and also facilitate serving, railroad offi- 
cials say. 





Vacuum Cleaner Collects Bugs. An Ohio 
farmer adopted the unique method of get- 
ting rid of the potato bugs in his garden 
by collecting them with the aid of a vacu- 
um cleaner. Attaching a long feed wire 
to an electric lamp socket in his cellar he 
carried the cleaner into the potato patch 
and the current was turned on. The rest 
was easy. In a few minutes every bug in 
sight was drawn into the bag. 





Rabbit Culture Increasing. With the 
prices of beef, pork, fowl and lamb mount- 
ing almost to prohibitive planes other less 
frequented avenues of meat supply are be- 
ing explored, in most cases with surpris- 
ingly satisfactory results. Among these is 
the use of rabbits as food. The demand 
for rabbit meat is growing daily; people 
who formerly knew little of this class of 
food are coming to regard it as one of the 
most savory delicacies in the meat line. In 
Chicago rabbit meat is selling at about 36 
cents a pound. People in-the country and 
even in the cities where they have.a little 
spare ground are building huts and rais- 
ing rabbits with profit. Government of- 
ficials have become interested in the pro- 
duction of rabbits for food and several ex- 
pert breeders have been asked to lecture 
about the country on the merits of the 
business. Rabbits are valuable not only 
for the meat they furnish but the skins 
also are tanned and sold, being used main- 
ly in trimming women’s dresses and coats. 





Believes Fighters Will Rule. Speaking in 
Indianapolis the other day Secretary Dan- 
iels ivasserted his oft-repeated belief that 
men in the country’s service when they re- 
turn to civil life after the war will occupy 
for the next generation the highest places 
in public and private life. A new era will 
open, he said, in which conditions of peace 
will be far different than they were before 


the war. With reference to world-wide 
commerce Mr. Daniels said that the men 
who have saved the nation “will be less 
concerned as to whether this is by public 
or private ownership than with securing 
and enlarging world-wide commerce. The 
odds are that they will see in government 
ownership and direction the best agency, 
but they will discard that if private own- 
ership insures the best results. They will 
never return to duplication of railroad 
transportation and competition in termi- 
nals and facilities,” he said. “All the bene- 
fits which government operation of rail- 
roads have given will be continued, wheth- 
er the railroads are in public or private 
ownership. The telephone and telegraph 
probably will be a permanent part of the 
postal system, though the men who will 
rule America will be open-minded enough 
to discuss the best method of communica- 
tion.” 





Would Change Zones. The interstate com- 
merce commission has issued a tentative 
report recommending the changing of the 
standard time zones of the United States 
by moving the lines slightly westward. 
This is done in order that the time-chang- 
ing practices of cross-continent railroads 
may be unified. Should the report be ap- 
proved the change would become effectivé 
around next Thanksgiving. 





Wireless Station Discovered. Fellowing 
a long hunt through Bridgeport, Conn., for 
a wireless station which was believed to 
exist somewhere in the vicinity army intel- 
ligence officials at last located the plant 
on the upper floor of a house. Charles 
Mundry, a wireless student, 18 years old, 
was arrested in the raid. The plant had a 
sending radius of 150 miles and had been 
in operation over six months. 





Garfield Statue Unveiled. Impressive 
ceremonies attended the unveiling of a 
bronze statue of President Garfield at Long 
Branch, N. J.,.the other day. Two of the 
martyred president’s granddaughters, Miss 
Lucretia Garfield and Miss Margaret Brown, 
and a son—Fuel Administrator Harry A. 
Garfield—were present. Former U. S. Sen- 
ator T. E. Burton, of Ohio, and Gov. Edge 
of N. J., were among the speakers. 





Types of Stoves Limited. As a means of 
conserving material, capital arid labor, 
manufacturers of stoves throughout the 
country have agreed with the war indus- 
tries board to reduce 75 per cent the sizes 
and styles of stoves that are manufactured. 
It is also decided that the stoves and 
ranges will be of light pattern rather 
than heavy, that there will be no new pat- 
terns adopted and no tin linings will be 
used on the ovens or doors. 





U.S. Issues Call for Platinum. The coun- 
try is in great need of platinum for the 
manufacture cf munitions and other war 
purposes. Calls are being sent out to citi- 
zens to send whatever articles of platinum 
they may possess to the U. S. mint to be 
melted down for the country’s use. Plat- 
inum rings, (with the jewels removed) 
lavallieres, chains and other ornaments are 
sought especially. All platinum thus sub- 
mitted will be paid for at the rate of $105 
an ounce. 





Swindlers Caught. When the police de- 
scended on the “manufacturiug plant” of 
the Jeweler Tractor and Truck Co. of Bos- 
ton it was found to contain ‘ustead of the 
widely advertised equipment only four au- 
tomobile wheels, a frame of a truck and 
the skeleton of a motor. Further investi- 
gation revealed that the company’s adver- 





tised “motor expert” was a waiter in a 
restaurant and the “mechanical expert” a 
shipping clerk. The company which, ac- 
cording to the police, was capitalized for 
$1,000,000 with nothing paid in, maintained 
large offices in the business section of 
Boston and had representatives in England, 
Porto Rico, South America, Egypt, Mexico 
and Canada. Shares had been sold at $2 
and $5 apiece and over $3,000 had been 
taken in on tractors contracted for. J. B. 
Kobs, treasurer of the company, was ar- 
rested on a charge of grand larceny and 
fraudulent advertising. 

Negroes Beat Whites. When the results 
of the war savings campaign in Cullman 
county, Ala., were counted the other day it 
was found that the colored element of the 
county had outstripped the whites. Each 
section of the county was assigned a cer- 
tain amount, the negroes being given the 
job of raising $1500 and the whites $644,880. 
When the returns came in it was found 
that the colored people had oversubscribed 
their quota 10 per cent while the white 
folks were able to report only $151,000, or 
about 25 per cent of their quota. 





Plans to Save Coal. Henry Ford, the me- 
chanical genius, has a plan now for saving 
millions of tons of coal yearly for this 
country. By erecting a chain of factories 
at convenient points near small streams 
Mr. Ford proposes to harness some of the 
water power that is running to waste and 
use it instead of coal for producing energy. 
In winter, Mr. Ford says, when the power 
is strong the plants will run to full ca- 
pacity, while in summer part of the em- 
ployees can be put to work helping farm- 
ers in the locality during their busy see2- 
son by running the tractors for them. In 
France the labor of peasants has long been 
utilized for both farm work and _ skilled 
manufacture. Mr. Ford believes that the 
same principle can be applied in this 
country to the advantage not only of the 
individual industries but also of the whole 
country. 





Coal Company Fined. For selling coal at 
prices above that which the government 
had set the Logan Coal Co. of Philadelphia 
has been directed by the fuel administra- 
tion to pay $25,000 to the Red Cross, to 
give to the Red Cross all its profits between 
September 15 and October 1, to refund to 
all purchasers the difference between the 
government price and the prices charged 
and to deliver to an institution with which 
a two-year contract had been made coal 
for the entire life of the contract at the 
price prevailing before the offending com- 
pany was convicted, regardless of any ad- 
vance in the price of coal during that 
time. 





CAMOUFLAGE. 
“J am a very weary word,” 
Quoth Camouflage one day. 
“T’m called upon and must be heard 
In every sort of way. 


“Some fall upon me in a rage, 

And grimly call me ‘cammerflage,’ 
And more who lack the scholar’s badge 
Refer to me as ‘caMmmyfladge,’ 

While others through my letters dodge 
And gaily mention ‘commaflodge,’ 
With an assurance all complete 

They link me up with every cheat. 

A thousand voices sing the song 

And most of them pronounce it wrong. 


“Why must I thus be filled with dread? 
Why can they not agree 
To leave me to the fight instead 
Of overworking me?” 
—Washington Star. 
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GOVERNMENT NOTES 








Big Radio Station Completed. The erec- 
tion of the most powerful radio station in 
the United States was completed the other 
day and messages were sent out from it to 
London and to Paris announcing the event. 
The station is located at Annapolis. There 
are four towers each 650 feet high and a 
force of 100 men are required to attend 
it. The cost of construction was about 
$1,500,000. 





Soldiers Guilty of Malingering. Seven 
soldiers at Camp Grant, Ill., were discov- 
ered lately to have purposely maimed their 
right hands in an attempt to evade mili- 
tary duty. They were placed under heavy 
guard and accorded treatment as the low- 
est of military prisoners. 





Food for Americans in Germany. The 
war department has purchased large quan- 
tities 
in German prison camps and also for the 
relief of civilians in Germany. The orders 
include 2,500,000 pounds of hard bread, 
250,000 pounds of oatmeal, over 383,000 
pounds of fresh beef, 500,000 cans of baked 
beans and some 205,000 cans of fish flakes. 
Distribution of the food will be undertak- 
en by the American Red Cross. 

To Bring Bodies Home. The war de- 
partment has made provision for the re- 
turn to the United States after the war 
of the remains of officers, enhisted men and 
civilian employees who died in France. It 
is also provided that the remains of men 
who die on ships “en route to or from the 
United States shall be embalmed and re- 
turned to the United States on the ship 
on which the death occurred.” 

Air Mail Service Successful. Over 5,780 
younds of mail were carried over the Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and New York air- 
plane route during the month of August, 
the post offiée department announces. No 
serious delays were encountered, only two 
forced landings being made during the en- 
tire time. Trips during the last 20 days 
were made by civilian fliers of the post 
office department. 





To Assist Enemy Alien Residents, A na- 
tional alien enemy relief committee, with a 
membership extending to the principal 
cities of the country, has been formed to 
assist the Swedish and Swiss legations in 
looking after the welfare and interests of 
law-abiding residents of the United States 
who are subjects of Germany or Austria 
and caring for the families of interned 
alien enemies. The collection of funds will 
not be undertaken, it is said, but the work 
of ascertaining where such funds may be 
obtained will be accomplished and every 
other effort made for relief in cases worthy 
of consideration. 


Should Address Letters Plainly. The un- 
satisfactory eondition of the U. S. mail 
service overseas has induced post office 
officials to adopt a new system whereby, it 
is expected, mail for soldiers of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force will reach them 
within three weeks of the time of mailing. 
Over 1,000,000 letters addressed to Ameri- 
can soldiers arrive in France every day, 
the military postal authorities announce. 
The delivery of about 300,000 of these is 
delayed for various reasons, the main ones 
being faulty addresses and the duplication 
of names in the service. “In view of the 
latter the absence of any distinguishing 
designation for groups of casual or re- 


of foodstuffs for American soldiers. 





placement men has been an added source 
of difficulty, it is stated. Under the new 
arrangements replacement men will be 
placed in units of 250 men each, each unit 
to have “a distinctive company number 
which it will retain until it reaches a re- 
placement camp in France”. A letter for 
an American soldier in Europe “should be 
so addressed as to show his rank, his 
full name, including his middle name, his 
company or battery and his regiment as 
well as the branch of service”, it is di- 
rected. 





Town Managers Wanted. The department 
of labor has issued a call to men of spe- 
cial qualifications, training and tempera- 
ment to offer their services as “mayors of 
war towns”, that is, to become managers 
of communities that are going up all over 
the country to house war industries work- 
ers. The duties of the offices include the 
collection of rents, the supervision of re- 
pairs. and maintenance of buildings, the 
providing of sanitation, fire and police pro- 
tection and the general protection of the 
health and welfare of the inhabitants, as 
well as other duties incident to the mayor- 
ship of a city. Men qualifying for these 
jobs should be natural leaders, should pos- 
sess experience and initiative as business 
managers, should be capable organizers 
and should have good judgment of the 
value of property. 


Advertising Liberty Loan. In addition to 
the French legion of veterans which is 
touring this country in the interests of 
the fourth Liberty loan, 24 special trains 
filled with war relics fresh from the bat- 
tlefields have been started through the 
country stopping a few hours at each town 
to allow citizens to inspect the cargoes. 
Exhibitions of the full equipment of the 
American soldier showing precisely what 
the Liberty loan dollars buy are also given. 
Depth charges used against enemy subma- 
rines, aero bombs and mines furnished by 
the navy form part of the exhibit. 

Bandmasters Needed. The U. S. army 
musi¢ training school in New York predicts 
that 500 bandmasters will be needed for the 
army within the next few months. Men 
who play wind instruments or who are 
otherwise qualified to act as army band- 
masters are afforded a chance to win lieu- 
tenancies in the army by offering their 
services as musicians, it is announced. 


Walnut Needed. Persons having walnut 
trees 12 inchés or more in diameter are 
urged to communicate with the Production 
Division, Ordnance Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and information will be sup- 


. 
Is a Merry Widow 

“Soon after my husband’s death 9 years 
ago I was taken with typhoid fever. Since 
then have suffered from stomach and liver 
trouble and constipation. I have doctored 
a great deal without benefit. Since taking 
Mayr’s Wonderful Remedy put up by Geo. 
H. Mayr, a Chicago chemist, three months 
ago my bowels have moved regularly and 
I am feeling ~*'l again. I am now a happy 
woman.” It i: a simple, harmless prepara- 
tion that remeves the catarrhal mucus from 
the intestinal tract and allays the inflam- 
mation which causes practically all stom- 
ach, liver ana’ intestinal ailments, includ- 
ing appendicitis. One dose will convince 
or money refunded. For sale by druggists 
everywhere.—Advt. 


—— 











plied them as to where they can sell the 
lumber at a fair price. The demand for 
walnut .for the manufacture of airplane 
propellers and gunstocks is greater than 
the supply. Every tree counts; the lack of 
one plane in the air might lose a battle. 
Six trees will provide lumber for a pro- 
peller and furnish enough gunstocks for a 
platoon of infantry. 


RAISING THE RENT. 
There came last evening to my door 
A man I had not met before. 
His smile was soft, his manner bland, 
His voice was like the rose’s scent; 
Said he, “I’ve bought this building and 
I’m going to raise your rent.” 


I threw my portal open wide. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, sir!” I cried, 
“For—well, you know—the times—the war— 
Oh, this is good of you! 

I’m glad you’re going to raise it, for 

It’s more than I can do!” 

—Edmund Vance Cooke, Milwaukee Journal. 











NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE 


is full of intensely interesting, 
valuable facts, instruction and 
information regarding Hunting, 
Fishing, Trapping. Tells a 
about guns and rifles; how to 
select them; how to reload am 
munition; how to build blinds 
for hunting game; how to train 
your dog; best time and places 
to hunt and fish; kinds of bait 
to use at different times of 
the year, and other valuable 
fishing information by Dixie 
Carroll: tells all about camp- 
ing and woodcraft. Sent for a 

whole year, over 1 ) page in 
all, of just the kind of stuff you 
like best. together with this hand- 
some watch fob for’only $1.00. 
Your money refunded if you 
are not satisfied when 
you receive the first 
copy. 


Special Offer 


Just to show you what 

it’s like we'll send a 

copy of this month's 

National Sportsman 

Magazine and this 
handsome ormulo gold 
watch fob which every 
boy would like to wear, 
on receipt of 25c in coin 
or stamps. Wrap the 
money in this adver- 
tirement and mail it 
right now to 


National Sportsman Magazine, 129 Columbus Ave., Boston 


esGOV’T POSITIONS 


THOUSANDS OF MEN AND WOMEN, married or 
single, 18 to 6o, are needed for permanent, protected 
Civil Service positions in Washington and elsewhere. 
Government Departments short of help. Get in while 
jemand is heavy and promotions are rapid; be well fixed 
after the war. No “pull” needed. Interesting work, 
ier salaries, and long vacations with pay. 
ucation sufficient—we'll coach you by mail 
for high examination rating and quick appointment. 
n or money-back guaranty. Reduced rates now 
—to help you and the Government. Write for list of 
positions, Just ask for ‘Book HG.” WASHINGTON CIVIL 
SERVICE SCHOOL, 1602 Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


WRITERS — ATTENTION !-—- 


Poems, Plays, etc., are wantedfor publication. Goodideas bring big 
money Promptservice; quick results. Hundreds making money. Get 
busy. Submit Mss. or write. Literary Bureau, 142 Hannibal, Mo 


Experience 
MEN— AGE 17 to 45 Jc. 
Travel; make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; expenses* 


AMERICAN FOREIGN DETECTIVE AGENCY, 304 ST. LOUIS 












































applications filed on partial payment 

PATENT plan. Send for free booklet. Mile 
B. Stevens & Co., 682 F Street, 

RE) Washington, D.C. Established 1364 
$25 to $300 paid anyone forideas or suggestions suit»ble for 
photoplays Experience unnecessary. Complete og) st sent 
FREE to any address. Write Producers League. 506 St. Louis, Mo. 


A SONG Patriotic or popular. I compose music and 
guarantee publication. Send word today. 
eum Thomas Merlin, 260 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


INVENTION 

















Commercialized. Cash or royalty. Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 168A, St. Louis, Mo. 
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UR government has decided to 
2) postpone once more the anti- 

trust cases it has pending in the 
courts. That’s the only course to adopt 
—embarrassing as it is. 

For many years prior to the war, a 
large part of the activities of this coun- 
try were devoted to thinking up and 
adopting measures to suppress and pe- 
nalize the trusts and combines. Politi- 
cians tumbled over one another to be 
foremost in convincing the people that 
they were enemies of the trusts and 
therefore that they ought to be elected 
to office.. Law after law was passed. 
Half the lawyers of the country ex- 
hausted their ingenuity in framing 
measures that would keep the trusts 
absolutely in bondage, while the other 
half of them devoted their talents to 
the discovery of loopholes in those 
laws by which the combiners might es- 
cape. 

It was a never-ending war of wits 
—a continuous performance. Every 
political campaign saw the trust ques- 
tion as a leading issue, and between 
campaigns the demagogs, who must al- 
ways busy themselves about something, 
kept the agitation up. Logic was ex- 
hausted in proving that the trust idea 
was wrong and that these who com- 
bined to do anything were wicked mal- 
efactors—enemies of society. 

Promises were made that these com- 
biners would be hung as high as Haman 
or at least put behind the bars. Pro- 
ceedings were begun against many of 
the big combines. The courts went as 
far as to impose a fine of $29,000,000 on 
the oil trust for instance—though this 
fine was later suspended. 

The oil trust was broken up into its 
33 constituent parts, or as the saying 
was, the eggs were unscrambled. The 
railroads were forbidden to combine 
and operate on the “community of in- 
terest” basis, and were ordered to con- 
tinue the old cut-throat competition 
and the “public-be-damned” policy. 

Our manufacturers were even pro- 
hibited from clubbing together for the 
purpose of securing foreign trade, and 
so they had to see that trade languish. 
Ship companies*ctould not combine for 
the purpose of furnishing better service 
and lower rates; they were forced to 
duplicate their routes and maintain sep- 
arate organizations, at double and 
treble the cost. 

So far did the furore against com- 
bines go that according to -the literal 
provisions of the laws, a merchant in 
a country village couldn’t buy out an- 
other merchant across the street,for the 
reason that competition would thus be 
abolished and there would be “restraint 
of trade.” The judges and juries had 
more sense than the lawmakers and 
politicians, and so these fool laws were 
never enforced to that extent; never- 
theless a lot of equally silly things were 
done, in the name of trust control. 

The war has now shown the nation 
how it has been standing in its own 


EVERYTHING TRUSTIFIED NOW. 


light and playing into the hands of 
Germany. The German propagandists 
in this country were busy night and 
day, year in and year out. They were 
present in every political convention, 
in every legislative body, on the facul- 
ty of every college, and in fact every- 
where where there was influence to be 
exerted. 

Many of the measures adopted were 
to a large extent instigated by these 
German propagandists. The leaders 
were genuine kaiserists, but the rank 
and file of the followers were only 
dupes who didn’t realize that in taking 
up with these destructive doctrines 
they were being used to play Germany’s 
game. 

Our laws were to a large extent made 
in the ulterior interests of Germany 
and against the best interests of this 
nation. Our people awoke to that fact 
when they found themselves suddenly 
cut off from dyes, when the war broke 
out and the entente allies stopped Ger- 
man trade. 

The German agents had induced this 
country to depend on Germany for 
dyes. Our tariff laws were deliberately 
fixed so that there would be no induce- 
ment for Americans to go into the dye 
industry. Germany was to supply our 
dyes at much lower cost than we could 
produce them; that was what our law- 
makers were told, and they swallowed 
the hook. There wasn’t a scientist in 
congress and they didn’t know that 
the dye industry is a chief foundation 
stone of the munitions industry and 
that Germany was monopolizing it in 
order to head off other nations from be- 
ing in shape to defend themselves when 
war came. 

While our people were joining in 
with the hue and cry against trusts, and 
were taking the advice of the Germano- 
philes and forcing the adoption of anti- 
trust measures, Germany herself was 
acting on the opposite principle. She 
not only legalized combines but backed 
them up with her full power. 

The German potash trust was one of 
the most powerful combines in the 
world—so powerful in fact that this 
country is still unable to satisfy its 
needs in potash for fertilizer, etc., as a 
result of listening to the German blan- 
dishments. Germany had the bulk of 
the known potash deposits of the world 
and made it an imperial object to ex- 
ploit that resource to the utmost. 

She proclaimed herself the ‘world’s 
great authority on chemistry and many 
of the chemists from this and other 
countries went to Germany and got a 
made-in-Germany chemical education. 
Germany boosted potash in every pos- 
sible way. Soda is closely akin to pot- 
ash and it can be substituted for it for 
many purposes. But soda is plentiful 
while potash is scarce, and so Germany 
persuaded people to use her potash in 
place of their cheap soda. 

And if anyone had the~-enterprise to 
try to develop a potash industry in this 
country he at once found himself at 


the mercy of the German potash trust. 
Our government would give him no 
protection or encouragement. Our laws 
forbade him to combine with others 
and thus form a strong concern, but 
they allowed the German trust to oper- 
ate without let or hindrance, right in 
our own markets. 

When our people set out to gain a 
footing in any foreign market’ they 
were met right at the start by a bull- 
necked German who blocked the way. 
The German was backed by a powerful 
trust and his trust was backed by the 
German imperial government and. Ger- 
man navy, and he conducted himself 
accordingly. 

The Germans have made believe that 
one of their grievances in this war was 
that they did not enjoy “freedom of the 
seas”. As a matter of fact they not only 
enjoyed freedom of the seas but they 
abused it. There was not a port of any 
consequence in the whole world. in 
which German ships were not a famil- 
iar sight. 

The present writer was in France 
just as the war broke out, and he recalls 
seeing a number of German steamers 
in the French port of Havre, just as 
war was declared. The German war- 
lords would have liked to have all their 
ships in their own ports when they 
started the war, but they could not ar- 
range this without giving notice to the 
world that the war was coming. So 
they were compelled to take the risk 
of leaving hundreds of ships in enemy 
and neutral ports. They expected. that 
the war would be all over in several 
weeks, that they would dictate a victo- 
rious peace and that they could then 
resume business where they left off 
and go right on with their intrigues 
and frauds. 

At the same time this country had so 
few ships on the high seas that it was 
the laughing-stock of the world; an 
American steamer was a curiosity in a 
foreign port and the stars and stripes 
were almost never seen flying there. 
The same old obstructive argumc.its 
were used to keep us from déveloping a 
merchant marine of our own. 

While the other nations were liber- 
ally aiding their ships, our government 
refused to extend any such help, be- 
cause of the popular antagonism to sub- 
sidies. And so again we were put in a 
position where we had to depend on 
foreigners. When the war came, the 
Teuton ships were at once swept off 
the ocean, and the entenite and neutral 
ships had as much as they could do to 
fetch and carry for the war. 

Now we are remedying some of the 
mistakes we made in the golden age of 
pro-German demagogy. We are begin- 
ning to lock the barn after the horses 
have been stolen. We are beginning to 
do a lot of things that were forbidden 
by law before the war. 

‘The anti-trust laws have been prac- 
tically suspended, and hence it would 
be ridiculous for the government to go 
on prosecuting anti-trust cases. The 
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railroads have been merged into one 
great system, operated as a unit from 
Washington. Competition is abolished 
and rates are fixed on a non-competi- 
tive basis. 

The telegraph and phone lines have 
likewise been trustified and combined 
with the postal service, and the express 
companies have been merged and an- 
nexed. Our merchant marine has been 
subsidized with billions of dollars, and 
we now have 2200 ships sailing the seas 
under the stars and stripes, of a total 
of almost 10,000,000 tons, and more are 
coming every day. 

The law which forbade our people to 
combine in order to secure foreign 
trade has been repealed by congress. 
Hereafter at least it will not be a crime 
for two or three manufacturers in the 
same line of business to pool together 
and employ the same agent to introduce 
their goods. And if it should be neces- 
sary after the war for them to cut pric- 
es in order to meet German competition 
in some foreign market, they can do so 
without being threatened with a peni- 
tentiary term. Hitherto our people 
couldn’t make any headway against 
the omnipresent and omnipotent Ger- 
mans, who would cut prices or do any- 
thing else necessary to enable them to 
secure or retain trade and who would 
be backed up at home in this policy. 

When Bryan was secretary of state 
he announced that “dollar diplomacy” 
was to go. That was another cry which 
was spread by the pro-Germans. “Dol- 
lar diplomacy” was anything this coun- 
try did which was likely to interfere 
with German plans for conquering the 
world’s markets. Bryan gave our man- 
ufacturers and business men frank no- 
tice that if they were so foolish as to 
invest any money in foreign countries 
they must assume all the risks; our gov- 
ernment would wash its hands of them 
and treat them as outlaws, entitled to 
no protection. 

Now, fortunately, we have a man of 
different principles at the head of the 
state department, who has made it plain 
that Bryan’s destructive doctrines are 
obsolete and that our government wil! 
stand by its citizens in all their legiti- 
mate operations. An American busi- 
ness man can now extend his opera- 
tions to Mexico for instance and not be 
considered a man without a country, 

and our bankers can participate in 
loans to carry on enterpirses in China 
without running afoul of the govern- 
ment, 

Broader and more libergl principles 
are being adopted and the hide-bound 
radicalism and provincialism which 


have kept the country down are being 
rapidly dumped on the scrap-heap. We 
no longer hear the objection raised to 
every proposition: “You can’t do that.” 

You couldn’t combine the railroads— 
but it’s done. You couldn’t draft men 
for service abroad—but it’s done. You 
couldn’t give government aid to ships; 
that would be too federalistic—but it’s 
done. You couldn’t give federal aid 
to roads or to schools in the states, for 
that would involve the abdication of 
state rights—but it’s done. You couldn’t 
stop the liquor traffic, for this was a 
matter of local option and state rights— 
but it’s being done. 

In the new era that is going to open 
up with the establishment of peace, not 
only this country but the whole world 
is going to be freed from the Teuton in- 
cubus that has hung over it. And along 
with the Teuton influence a lot of other 
sinister influences are going to be got 
rid of—influences that have been in 
league with the kaiserist propaganda 
and aided and abetted it, either inten- 
tionally or ignorantly. 

Great times are coming; we are going 
to do a lot of things that we “couldn’t 
do”; constructive policies are going to 
displace obstructive and destructive 
ones. A really progressive program is 
going to be adopted embodying the best 
ideas from many sources, including 
even rational socialism, We are going 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU’LL KNOW. 
President and Congress. 

President, Woodrow Wilson, N. J., Salary $75,000, 
with allowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 
extra, and $160,000 more for clerk hire and White 
House ex penses—$260,000 in all. (Subject to change.) 

Vice-President, Thomas R. Marshall, Ind.; salary 
= President pro tem., Willard Saulsbury, 

el. 

Speaker of House, Champ Clark, Mo.; salary, $12,000. 
The 96 Senators and 435 Representatives of 65th 
congress receive $7,500 salary each, with mileage 
extra at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, 
figured on distance between their homes and Wash- 
ington: also $125 extra for stationery, newspapers, 
etc. Each is also allowed $1,500 a year for clerk 
hire. Ratio of representation one member to each 
211.877 population. 

Party Divisions in 65th Congress: House 216 Dem., 
214 Rep., 1 Prog., 1 Pro,. 1 Soc., 2 Ind.; Senate, 
53 Dem.. 43 Rep. 

The Cabinet. 

Arranged in order of presidential succession: Secy. 
State, Robert Lansing, N. ¥.; Treasury, Wm. G, 
McAdoo, N. Y.; War, Newton D. Baker, Ohio; 
Atty-Gen., Thomas W. Gregory, Tex.; Postmaster- 
Gen., Albert S. Burleson, Tex.; Secy. Navy, Jose- 
phus Daniels, N. C.; dnterior, Franklin K. Lane, 
Calif.; Agriculture, David Ff, Houston, Mo.; Com- 

» merce, Wm. C, Redfield, N. Y.; Labor, Wm. B. 
Wilson, Pa. Salary of each, $12,000. 


The Supreme Court. 


Thief Justice Edward D. White. La., (Dem.) sal- 
ary, $15,000. Associate Justices, salary, $14,500 each: 


Jos. McKenna, Calif., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, 
Mass., (Rep.) Wm. R. Day, Ohio. (Rep.); James 
McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.); Willis Van Devanter, 


Wryo., (Rep.); Mahlon Pitney, N. J., 
D. Brandeis, Mass., 
(Dem.) 


(Rep.); Louis 
(Dem.); Jobn H. Clarke, Ohio, 


to put in force many new and largely 
revolutionary doctrines; this is well, 
but they must be tempered with a con- 
servatism which will save us from 
falling into the abyss of bolshevism. 


q 
UNNING from the allied armies 
comes so easy and so natural to the 
boches that it really seems that the 
retreat “specialists” hustled to the 
front by the German high command are 
rather superfluous. 


UN helmets and other souvenirs 

from the battlefields are coming 
to this country now in considerable 
numbers and the postmen constantly 
have to deliver such articles, sent by 
our boys over there to friends back 
home.. The helmets show many signs 
of having seen long service. They are 
usually more or less battered and occa- 
sionally one has a hole in it made by a 
bullet or piece of shrapnel. They are 
camouflaged by being painted in futur- 
istic designs in different colors. Gen- 
erally on the inside they bear the name 
of the German soldier who wore it. If 
you don’t possess a Hun souvenir yet, 
be patient; there will be plenty of them 
before long and you can have your 
choice of a Prussian officer’s corset or 
monocle, a soldier’s paper shirt, pipe 
or love-letter or a piece of the kaiser’s 
coffin. 

gq 


ONSIDERABLE agitation in North 

Dakota in favor of de-Germanizing 
the name of Bismarck, the state capital. 
There is plenty of reason for making a 
change but it will probably not be 
made, for it is difficult to arouse enough 
public sentiment on such a subject, es- 
pecially in a state where the alien in- 
fluence is strong. For that matter, 
North Dakota is not alone in its degra- 
dation, for there are seven other post- 
offices of that name in the country. Wis- 
consin and Missouri, which are both 
well known to be largely settled by 
people of German extraction, each have 
a place named Kaiser. Pennsylvania 
goes farther out of its way and boasts 
a place named King of Prussia. There 
are in fact thousands of places in this 
country that bear names of German 
origin and it would cause too much 
confusion if all of them were to be 
changed. It is a practical matter. But 
it is safe to say that there will not be 
any more places named Bismarck or 
Berlin or Potsdam or Frankfort or 
Dresden or Kaiser or Vienna. In fact 
if a place has a German name it will 
mean that its origin dates back of this 
war. 
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Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays. or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it ‘in next issue,”’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered In dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 
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Submitting a War Invention. 

Ques. To whom and how should one 
submit an invention which could be used 
advantageously in the war?—Ans. Com- 
municate with Invention Section, General 
Staff Army, War College, Washington, D. C. 
Give name and object of your invention 
describe it together with any results ob- 
tained in actual experiments, state wheth- 
er it is patented, whether remuneration is 
expected and whether you are owner or 
agent of owner. 





Requirements for Naval Radio Operator. 

Ques. 1. What are the requirements for 
wireless operators in the navy?—Ans. 
Principal requirement is ability to send 
and receive at least 15 words per minute. 
Ques. 2. What code is used?—Ans. Morse. 





National Nicknames. 


Ques. Uncle Sam represents the U. S. 
and John Bull represents England; what 
figures stand in this relation to other lead- 
ing nations?—Ans. The following are ap- 
plied as nicknames to individuals or to 
people of different nations collectively: 
Nicholas Frog to Dutchmen; Johnny or 
Jean Crapaud to Frenchmen;- Cornstalks 
to Australians; Jean Baptiste to French 
Canadians (Jack Canuck to other Cana- 
dians); Cousin Michael or Deutscher Mich- 
el to Germans (now frequently called 
Fritzes or Boches); Sawney or Sandy to 
Scotchmen; Taffy to Welshmen; Paddy to 
Irish; John Chinaman to Chinese and Ivan 
Ivanovitch to Russians. 





Time on “Dummy” Clocks. 


Ques. What is exact position of hands 
on all “dummy” clocks and why is it thus? 
Have had arguments on_ subject.—Ans. 
“Exact” time would be impossible to ex- 
press even with figures that would reach 
round earth. In general way: time is 
about 18 minutes after eight—both hands 
being at same angle from horizontal. Rea- 
son for placing hands thus is that the 
effect satisfies the eye and gives better 
balance than any other position. 


Position of North Star. 


Ques. How far out of north is North 
star, and at what hour is it on meridian?— 
Ans. Sept. 21 Polaris or North star makes 
transit of Washington meridian at one 
o’clock 34 minutes 55 seconds a. m. The 
star is then one degree seven minutes 47 
seconds of are from true north. Owing to 
“wabbling” of earth’s axis, the distance of 
Pole star from true pole varies a little. 





Socialist Party Disloyal. 


Ques. Is Socialist party a disloyal ar- 
ganization and are all Socialists pro-Ger- 
man?—Ans. Socialist party is on record 
declaring that this war is waged by the 
capitalists, and charging that our entry 
into it was greatest crime in _ history. 
Quick peace, as Germany wishes, is urged 
by that party. Many of its leaders are in 
prison or under indictment on disloyalty 
charges. For years the party has been 


under domination of Germans and been 
agency of German propaganda. Many well- 
meaning but deluded: people have been So 
cialists; not all are pro-German; all the 
loyal and decent ones have left the party 
and are supporting the war, including A. 
J. Benson, who was Socialist candidate for 
president. 





No Time to Get Out War Books. 


Ques. Why doesn’t Pathfinder issue a 
book giving pronunciation of war names 
and terms? Such a book would find large 
sale—Ans. There is a critical shortage of 
paper, printing materials and labor during 
war and the publication of such a book 
would not be justified. All information 
necessary is supplied from week to week 
in Pathfinder itself. New names and words 
are coming into use every day and even if 
a book were issued it would soon be out 
of date. 








Smallest Towns in U. S. 


Ques. What is the smallest town in the 
U. S.?2—Ans. Number of towns in Nevada, 
Wyoming, New Mexico and North Dakota 
have a population of five or less. Several 
towns in North Dakota were listed in 1910 
as having population of only two each. 
Among these are Garden, Silo, Shields and 
Daglum. 





Loans for Purchase of Tractors. 

Ques. Is there any way for farmers to 
borrow from the government money for 
the purchase of tractors?—Ans. Arrange- 
ments have been made whereby federal re- 
serve banks will loan money for such 
purposes. For full information consult 
local bankers. 





Service and Wound Chevrons. 


Ques. Please tell me how chevrons are 
used in our army to indicate length of 
service and number of wounds if any.— 
Ans. Gold chevron of standard material 
and design is worn on lower part of left 
sleeve of uniform coats, except fatigue 
coats, by each officer and enlisted man who 
has served six months in advanced zone 
of war; one chevron is added for each 
additional six months of service thereafter. 
Similar gold chevron is worn on lower 
part of right sleeve by each officer and en- 
listed man who has been wounded in 
action with enemy in such manner that 
treatment by medical officer is necessary; 
additional chevron is worn for each addi- 
tional wound but not more than one chey- 
ron may be added where several wounds 
are received at one time. Disablement by 
gas requiring medical treatment is con- 
sidered same as wound in awarding these 
cnevrons. 





The U.S. S. Pittsburgh. 


Ques. What kind of a ship is the VU. S. 
S. Pittsburgh?—Ans. One of larger ar- 
mored cruisers. 


To Cemen®@ Patches on Grain Bags. 

Ques. Is there anything that could be 
used to cement patches on grain bags? 
Ans. Cement made by soaking ordinary 
glue in water until it softens and then dis- 
solving in linseed oil over gentle heat to 
consistency of jelly may be used for this 
purpose. 


Rules for Use of U. S. Flag. 

Ques. Please tell me just how to dis- 
play the flag so that I may not unwitting- 
ly show any disrespect for it—Ans. Fol- 
iowing are rules governing display of flag 
about government buildings and U. S. mil- 
itary reservations, though of course they 
do not apply with binding force of law to 
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civilians: Flag out of doors should fly to 
preeze, from staff or mast, and should not 
be fastened to wall or side of building. It 
should never be hoisted before sunrise 
and never be allowed to remain up after 
sunset, nor should it ever be allowed to 
touch the ground. When hung from win- 
dow or similar place without pole blue 
field of stars should be in upper left- 
hand corner as viewed by one facing it. 
Flag may be draped indoors but it should 
never be placed below person sitting. When 
national and state or other flags are flown 
together, national flag should be on right. 





Postal Positions in France. 


Ques. Is there any chance for a civilian 
to get into the U. S. postal service in 
France?—Ans. No civilians are being em- 
ployed by postoffice department at present 
for postal service abroad. Men for such 
work are now selected altogether from mil- 
itary forces overseas. 


Censorship of Letters. 

Ques. 1. Are letters written 
country to American soldiers in 
censored?—Ans. Yes, by 
sors in France. Ques. 2. Does the censor 
ever take entire letters out of the mails 
and prevent them from going on to the 
addressee ‘ He may if writing is of 


in this 
France 
American cen- 


2—Ans. 
very suspicious character or if information 
that might be advantageous to the enemy is 
conveyed in them. 





Gasoline and Oil for Airplane Motors. 

Ques. 1. Do airplane motors use the 
ame grade of gasoline as is commonly 
used in motor cars?—Ans. Most desirable 
gasoline for these motors is considerably 
lighter than that ordinarily used in auto- 
mobile engines. Ques. 2. What kind of 
lubricant is used?—Ans. Heavy mineral oil 
is used for lubrication, also castor oil to 
some extent. 





First Appearance of Rainbow. 

Ques. Was the rainbow ever visible be- 
fore the flood?—Ans. Earliest known ref- 
erences to rainbow are to be found in ac- 
counts of the deluge, dating from remote 
intiquity. Though Biblical account of 
God’s covenant with Noah and his sons ap- 
parently might be interpreted as indicat- 
ing that bow then appeared for first time, 
it is probable that phenomena had oc- 
curred from time that light first shone 
through moisture in atmosphere, as rain- 
bows are known to result from reflection 
and refraction of light rays by drops of 
water. 





Vapors from Petroleum. 

Ques. At what temperature is common 
crude or fuel oil vaporized?—Ans. Varies 
with different grades of oil. Certain gases 
pass off at once at ordinary temperatures 
when oil is freed from pressure under 
which it exists under ground. Vapors 
Slightly heavier arise when oil is \sub- 
jected to heat and heavier and heavier va- 
pors come off as temperature increases; 
temperature of several hundred degrees 
may be required to make all of volatile 
constituents pass over. 


Colonial Forms of Government. 

Ques. Please tell me something about the 
different forms of government prevailing 
in the American colonies previous to the 
Revolutionary war—Ans. With respect to 
the forms of their government early Eng- 
lish colonies in America have been classi- 
fied as charter, proprietary and royal or 
provincial. First were governed under 
charters granted by King of England, colo- 
nists being empowered to elect their offi- 





cers and to enact laws of local applica- 
tion. Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island were charter colonies. Proprietary 
colonies, including Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Delaware, were under governments 
formed by owners or proprietors who re- 
ceived title to lands from king. Propri- 
etors granted charters to colonists but re- 
served right to choose executive officers. 
Provincial or royal colonies were under 
king’s control, chief executive officer being 
appointed by sovereign. Such colonies were 


New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina and 
Georgia. 





Employment of Railroad Workers. 

Ques. Now that the railroads are under 
government control is the matter of em- 
ploying railrédad workers in the hands of 
the government or of the individual rail- 
roads?—Ans. Railroad companies employ 
workers same as before but federal em- 
ployment bureau is assisting them. Appli- 
cation for railroad positions may there- 
fore be made to either railroad or nearest 
branch of U. S. employment bureau. 





Making Distilled Water. 

Ques. 1. Can distilled water for use in 
storage battery be made at home success- 
fully?—Ans. It is simple matter to distill 
water in small quantities at home. All 
that is necessary is to condense steam. 
Arrange teakettle somewhat in manner 
shown in sketch, placing small pitcher or 
cup over spout so that steam will con- 
dense and ruh down into dish placed to 
receive it. If distilled water is needed in 
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Current Events Clubs 
Reading Circles 


The study of current events is yearly becom- 
ing more popular. Today a very large number 
of the leading schools have adopted this study 





as a permanent branch of their instruction, 
while literary and reading circles generally 
consider current-events their most important 
work. The Pathfinder was the first paper to 
receive general recognition as the ‘‘best means’® 
for this interesting study and is today as for 
the past 24 years the most popular current- 
events journal. It has won its position by pure 
merit, because it is the only news review that 
is truly comprehensive. Coming as it does from 


the nation’s capital, it has many 
formation not available in other 
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sources of in- 
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Teachers get busy! Your scholars will be 
greatly benefited by reading the Pathfinder and 
school work will be more interesting. The Path- 
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How To DistiL WATER 








larger quantities it can be caught by sim- 
ilar arrangement over exhaust pipe of 
steam engine or from boiler. It is import- 
ant to use distilled water in storage bat- 
teries so as to make sure that mineral sub- 
stances will not be added to solution, 
thereby causing chemical action not in- 
tended. Ques. 2. What is proper way to 
pronounce “Chevrolet”; is the “let” pro- 
nounced “let” or “lay”’?—Ans. Name is of 
French origin and proper form is “lay” 
this is also the pronunciatién commonly 
used. 





The Non-Partisan League. 

Ques. Is the Non-Partisan League or- 
ganized contrary to the constitution? If 
not how can non-members interfere with 
meetings and drive members out of the 
state as has been done in some instances? 
—Ans. Nothing in constitution can be con- 
strued as forbidding organizatioh of such 
a league. Meetings have been suppressed 
and members have been roughly handled 
in some cases because local citizens were 
convinced that meetings served as rallying 
centers for pacifists, enemy aliens and 
I. W. W. agitators. 


Source of Mississippi. 

Ques. Where does the Mississippi be- 
gin?—Ans. Popularly understood to have 
its source in Lake Itasca but it is really 
above that point, believed to be in J ittle 
Elk lake, in t north central part of Minne- 
sota. 








Piles Quickly Healed 


A free booklet written by Dr. G. E. Clark, 
well known specialist, tells how you can 
quickly be rid of Piles at little expense in 
your own home without pain or dangerous 
operation. Write for your copy today and 
record of success in hundreds of obstinate 
cases. Specific Research Laboratories, 1776 
Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 


Secure a Promotion NOW! 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau needs several hundred 
teachers for excelient positions paying good salaries 





in colleges: nermal schools, bigh schools, grade 
echools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu- 


cation, Athleties, etc. Registration only $2.00, in- 
cluding one of America’s best educational journals, 
The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr. Henry G. 
Williams. Director. 104 N. Srd St.. Columbus, Ohio. 


Learn At Home 
Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
Sivil Service — Earn $75 to $150 a month. 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses. Mention Course preferred. * 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
300 Brown Bidg., Peoria, tl. 


THE FOOL KILLER 


A magazine with a punch: 40 pages: 
cannot afford to miss it. Regular price, 15c. Special intro- 
ductory price, 10c¢. ‘(Send money; no stamps). Address 


The Fool Killer, 317 T St., N. E., Washington, D.C. 


—SACCHARINE— 


is 16 times sweeter than sugar for sweetening tea, coffee or bak- 
ing gives same results;is cheaper and more healt 91 ementgaae 
Send 10 cents for sample package and box 
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4-POUND FIBRE LEGS — —ON EASY TERMS. 


Orthopedic Braces for All Dgformities. Send for Booklet 
Ray Trautman, 642 Dean Building, Minneapolis, Minn 


SERVICE STICKERS 


Jse these on your letters. 
Package of iso. one or two stars 10 bn Order right now. 
Newkirk Novelty Co., 519 3rd St. N. E., Wash., D. C. 
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Solution for Problem No. 352. 


A certain number has been divided 
by one more than itself, giving a quo- 
tient of one-fourth. What is the num- 
ber? 

So many correct answers to this 
problem have been received that the 
task of selecting the best was anything 
but easy. The following, however, sub- 
mitted by O. B. Miller, Tyler, Tex., is 
taken as the neatest: 

Let x equal the required number: 


x 
Then ——=1/4. Clearing of fractions 
x+1 
we have 4x=x+1. Transposing and 
reducing, x, the number, is found to 
be 1/3. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 357. 


A train leaves A at the same time 
that one leaves B and, running on par- 
allel tracks, they meet at C, 25 miles 
from B. Each waits 30 minutes at the 
end of its run and then starts back, 
meeting each other again at D, 10 miles 
from A. How far is it between A and 
B and what is the proportional speed of 
the trains? Contributed by John Peter- 
son, box 32 Vida, Mont. 


The Destruction of the “Albemarle”. 


Among the cool, intrepid men who 
fought on the Union side in the Civil 
war was William B. Cushing, an officer 
of the navy, and one of the most notable 
of his exploits was the sinking of the 
Confederate ram, “Albemarle”, which 
had successfully combated all attempts 
to put an end to its activities in the 
sounds of North Carolina, having on 
one occasion successfully encountered 
a strong fleet of Union gunboats and 
come through a fight lasting several 
hours unscathed. 

In a private letter written in 1888 by 
Admiral David Porter who, at the time 
of the sinking of the iron-clad, was 
Cushing’s superior the following detail- 
ed account of the exploit is given: 

“One of the most gallant and success- 
ful affairs accomplished during the Civil 
war was the destruction of a Confeder- 
ate iron-clad ram by Lieut, Cushing at 
Plymouth, N. C., on the night of Oct. 
27, 1864. It may be remembered that 
the ram Albemarle had suddenly ap- 
peared at Plymouth, causing the de- 
struction of the United States steamer 
Southfield, the death of the brave Lieut. 
Flusser and the retreat of the double- 
ender, Miami, and had subsequently at- 
tacked a flotilla under Capt. Melancton 
Smith, inflicting much damage, but was 
obliged finally to retire before the Un- 
ion vessels under the guns of Plymouth 
which had fallen into the hands of the 
Confederates owing to the advent of 
the Albemarle. 

“As soon as Lieut. Cushing heard of 
this affair he offered his service to the 
navy department to blow up the Albe- 
marle, provided the department would 
furnish proper torpedo-boats with 
which to operate. His services were 
accepted and he was ordered to the New 


York navy yard to superintend the fit- 
ting out of three torpedo launches on a 
plan deemed at that time a very per- 
fect one. 

“Cushing, though a dashing ‘free- 
lance’, was not so well adapted to the 
command of a ‘flotilla’ (as he called his 
three-steam launches). When complet- 
ed he started with his boats from New 
York, via the Delaware and Raritan 
canal, as proud as a peacock. One of 
them sank in the canal soon after he 
started; another was run_on shore by 
the officer in charge, on the coast of 
Virginia, in Chesapeake bay, where she 
was surrendered to the Confederates; 
while Cushing, with that singular good 
luck that never deserted him, steamed 
down the bay through the most stormy 
weather and arrived safely at Hampton 
Roads where he reported to me on 
board the flagship Malvern. 


“This was my first acquaintance with 
Cushing and, after inquiring into all the 
circumstances of the loss of the other 
two torpedo-boats, I did not form the 
most favorable opinion of Cushing’s 
abilities as a flotilla commander. 


“Cushing’s condition when he report- 
ed on board the flagship was most de- 
plorable. He had been subjected to the 
severest exposure for over a week, with 
out shelter, had lost all his clothes ex- 
cept what little he had on and his at- 
tenuated face and sunken eyes bore wit- 
ness to the privations he had suffered. 
Officers and crew had subsisted on 
spoiled ship’s biscuit and water and an 
occasional potato roasted before the 
boiler fire. 

“IT at once ordered Cushing and his 
men to stow themselves away for rest 
and directed them not to appear until 
sent for. In the meantime the launch 


' which had been very much disarranged 


and shattered was being put in complete 
order, After the officers and crew had 
obtained 48 hours rest I sent for Cush- 
ing and gave him his instructions which 
were to proceed through the Dismal 
swamp canal and the sounds of North 
Carolina and blow up the Albemarle, 
then lying at Plymouth, preparing for 
another raid on the Union fleet. Com- 
mander W. H. Macomb, commanding in 
the sound, was ordered to give Cushing 
all the assistance in his power with men 
and boats. 

“When rested and dressed Cushing 
was a different looking man from the 
pitiable object who had presented him- 
self to me two days before. Scanning 
him closely, I asked him many ques- 
tions, all of which were answered sat- 
isfactorily, and, after looking steadily 
into his cold gray eye and finding that 
he did not wink an eyelid, I said: ‘You 
will do. I am satisfied that you will 
perform this job. If you do, you will 
be made a lieutenant-commander.’ 


“On the very morning appointed for 
Cushing to sail on his perilous expedi- 
tion an order came from the navy de- 
partment to try him by court-martial 
for some infraction of international law 






towards an English vessel which, a - 
cording to Mr. Seward, had endanger« 
the entente cordiale between Engla:)| 
and the United States. I showed Cus! 
ing the order but he was not disconce: 
ed. ‘Admiral’, he said, ‘let me go ai 
blow up the Albemarle and try me aft 
wards.’ 

“Well done for you,’ I said; ‘I will 
it. Now get off at once and do not f: 
or you will rue it.’ 

“So Cushing who dreaded a cou 
martial more than he did the ram we: 
on his way rejoicing, passed throu: 
the canal and on Oct. 27 reported | 
Commander Macomb. By eight o’clox 
that evening Cushing had picked o1 
his volunteers from Macomb’s flotil! 
13 officers and men. That night Cus! 
ing started off on the expedition, towii 
the Otsego’s cutter with an armed cre 
who were to be employed in seizing th 
Confederate lookouts on board the lat 
U. S. steamer Southfield which lay b: 
low Plymouth with her decks just abo, 
water, 

“The ram lay about eight r-iles fro: 
the mouth of tLe river which was 20 
or 300 yards in width and supposed to 
be lined with Confederate pickets. Th 
wreck of the Southfield was surrounde«| 
by schooners and it was understood 
that a gun had been mounted here to 
command the bend of the river. When 
the steam launch and her tow reached 
the Southfield the hearts of the ad- 
venturers began to beat with anxiety. 
Every moment they expected a load of 
grape and canister which would- have 
been the signal for qui vive all along 
the river bank. 

“The expedition was looked upon as 
a kind of forlorn hope by all who saw 
it start and Cushing himself was not 
certain of success until after he passed 
the Southfield and the schooners. 

“The boat astern of the launch cast 
off at the right time and secured the 
pickets on board the schooners with- 
out firing a shot and Cushing and his 
party passed unobserved by the pickets 
on the river banks who depended on 
the lookouts on board the Southfield 
and were making themselves comfort- 
able under cover. This was a fortunate 
circumstance for Cushing, for other- 
wise the expedition might have failed. 
As it was, the torpedo-launch was en- 
abled to approach unobserved to within 
a few yards of the Albemarle. 

“The ram had been well prepared for 
defense and a good lookout was kept 
on board. She was secured to a wharf 
with heavy logs all around her—in 
fact, she was in a pen. Half of her 
crew were on deck with two field 
pieces and a company of artillery and 
another company of artillery was sta- 
tioned on the wharf with several field 
pieces while a bright fire of pine logs 
burned in front of then. 

“Cushing immediately comprehended 
the situation and while he was making 
his plans the lookout on Loard the 
Albemarle discovered the launch and 
hailed, when there succeeded great ex- 
citement and confusion among the ene- 
my. Cushing dashed at the logs on 
which the light was reflected and by 
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putting on all. steam he pushed them 
aside and struck the Albemarle bows 
on, 

“In the meantime the enemy had be- 
come thoroughly aroused and the men 
on board the ram rushed to quarters 
and opened on the torpedo-boat but the 
Confederates were swept away by the 
discharge of a 12-pound howitzer in the. 
bow of the launch, A gun loaded with 
grape and canister was fired by the en- 
emy but the fire of the boat howitzer 
disconcerted the aim of the Confeder- 
ate gunner and the charge passed harm- 
lessly over. 

“While all this firing was going on 
the torpedo boom was deliberately low- 
ered until it was under the Albemarle’s 
bottom, or overhang, and by a quick 
pull of the firing-rope the torpedo was 
exploded. There was a tremendous 
crash and a great upward rush of wat- 
er which instantly filled the torpedo- 
boat and she went drifting off with the 
current but she left the Albemarle rap- 
idly sinking. 

“The Confederate commander, Lieut. 
A. W. Warley, encouraged his crew and 
endeavored to keep his vessel afloat as 
soon as he discovered the damage done, 
but the water gained so rapidly through 
the aperture made by the explosion that 
the Albemarle was soon on the bottom, 
her smoke stack only remaining above 
water. As the Confederates had no ap- 
pliances for rdising the iron-clad, they 
did all they could to damage her fur- 
ther, knowing that the Federal flotilla 
would not be long in appearing to claim 
the prize.” 

Noting that his vessel was filling with 
water and fearing that he would soon 
fall into the hands of the Confederates, 
Cushing jumped overboard and swam 
down the river. He became greatly ex- 
hausted and on hearing the shouts of 
the Confederates as they captured his 
launch, supposed that they would at 
once send out boats to pick up any 
stragglers that might be swimming 
about, Accordingly he decided to take 
a chance on swimming to the shore 
and finally pulled himself, weak and 
worn, up on dry land about a mile be- 
low Plymouth, 

“Cushing dragged himself into an ad- 
jacent swamp” the narrative continues, 
“and while lying concealed a few feet 
from a path along the river heard two 
of the Albemarle’s officers and a picket- 
guard pass by and learned from their 
conversation that the iron-clad was at 
the bottom of the river. He did not 
care now what became of him; that was 
glory enough for one day and he would 
take no heed for the morrow. 

“As soon as his strength would allow 
Cushing plunged into the dense swamp 
where he was not likely to be followed 
and after incredible difficulties in forc- 
ing his way through the mud, slime 
and brambles reached a point well be- 
low the town where he felt safe. Here 
he fell in with a negro who, for a con- 
sideration (being a Union man), volun- 
teered to go to Plymouth to find out 
exactly how matters stood. 

“The negro soon returned with the 
cheering news that the Albemarle was 





actually sunk and that the Confederates 
were in great consternation. Thus 
cheered, Cushing pursued his tedious 
journey through the swamps till, sud- 
denly coming to a creek, he found one 
of the enemy’s picket-boats of which he 
took possession. He pulled away with 
all his remaining strength, not know- 
ing at what moment he might get a bul- 
let through his head from the guard to 
whom the boat belonged, who was no 
doubt not far off in some shanty play- 
ing cards with a fellow picket. 

“By 11 o’clock the following night 
Cushing reached the gunboat Valley 
City out in the sound and was taken on 
board, more dead than alive, after one 
of the most remarkable and perilous ad- 
ventures on record. Certain it was that 
Cushing had made himself famous by 
performing an achievement the Cangers 
of which were almost insurmountable, 
for the enemy had taken every precau- 
tion against just such an attempt as had 
been made, 

“The gallant affair led to the recap- 
ture of Plymouth from the Confeder- 
ates, for Commander Macomb had been 
ordered by me to attack the town (in 
case the Albemarle was destroyed) with 
the Federal gunboats, whic he did 
most successfully, and Plymouth re- 
mained in possession of the Federal 
forces to the end of the war. 

“Cushing was promoted (to lieuten- 
ant-commander) a little later and re- 
ceived some $60,000 or $70,000 in prize 
‘money; and suffice it to say that I never 
tried Cushing by court-martial on Sec- 
retary Seward’s charges of endangering 
the entente cordiale between England 
and the United States.” 





A Puzzling Statement About Tomorrow. 


Most people have observed the puz- 
zling ways of “tomorrow”, how it is 
always coming but never actually ar- 
rives, being invariably separated from 
today by anything from a full 24 hours 
down to a fraction of a second and 
then in a wink suddenly springing upon 
us but simultaneously changing into 
“today”. Here is an interesting thing 
about “tomorrow” that you may never 
have thought of before: “Yesterday to- 
day was tomorrow, and tomorrow to- 
day will be yesterday.” Perhaps this 
will not mean anything to you at first 
but after thinking the statement over a 
little its truth will come home to you. 
It will be understood more readily by 
placing a comma after the first yester- 
day and one after the second “tomor- 
row”. 





Character is best where no hands but 
nature’s have been laid on it.—Emerson. 
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WRITE for newspapers and magazines, Correspon- 


FOR dents and story writers make big money 


Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 


editor on request. Press Reporting Syn- 
dicate, 460 Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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No. 2538—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. ‘Size 12 requires 4 7-8 yards of 
86-inch material. 10 cents. 


No. 2582—-Ladies’ ‘‘Cover All’’ Apron.—Cut in 4 
sizes: Small, 32-34; Medium, 36-38; Large, 40-42; 
and Extra Large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 


Size 
Medium requires 5 1-2 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price, 10 cents. . 


Price, 
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No. 2373—-Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 | 


and 12 years. Size 12 requi 
material for the dress with jacket. 
will require 1 1-2 yard. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2542—Girls’ Dress.—cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. Size 10 requires 3 7-8 yards of 44 
inch material. Price, 10 cents. 

No. 2530—Boudoir Set.—Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 
32-34; Medium, 36-38; Large, 40-42; and Extra 
Large, 44-46 inches bust measure. Size Medium re- 
quires 4 1-8 yards of 36-inch material-for the gown. 
The cap requires 7-8 yard. Price 10 ceats. 

No. 
are cut in One Size No. 1 will require 1 1-8 yard. 
_ No. 2 will require 1 3-4 yard. No. 3 will require 3-4 
yard, of 36-inch material. Price, 10 cents. 
(SSRs 
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Be sure to give number and size. Send orders for 
patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Be sure to sign your full name and address below. 
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2546—A Set of Useful Bags.—The Patterns | 














Workers Needed. 


Never before in the history of the 
country was the demand for help so im- 
perative as it is today. The causes are 
obvious. With many thousands of able- 
bodied men shipped out of the country 
to the battle fronts, with a vast army of 
workers gathered from all parts of the 
country at the shipyards, munitions 
centers and other places of war indus- 
try, and still more occupied with the 
government’s clerical work incident to 
the war the labor situation in general 
becomes particularly acute. 

At the same time the demands on 
civil industries are greater than ever. 
In Washington merchants are in des- 
perate straits for workers. The huge 
increase in population that the city has 
lately experienced coupled with the de- 
pleted sales forces that have resulted 
from the drafts has made their lot ex- 
ceptionally hard in giving the desired 
service to the public. In other cities 
merchants have been able to replace 
their male clerks with women but in 
Washington the government is employ- 
ing all the women it can get for office 
work and there is left to civilian indus- 
tries practically no source from which 
to draw labor. 

As a means of finding relief the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
of Washington has issued an appeal 
urging women who have any spare time 
to come to their relief even though they 
have to swallow certain false pride in 
doing so. It is just as important -to 
the interests of the nation that the 
needs of the government workers be 
supplied as it is to feed the army at 
the front and it denotes as much patri- 
otism, it is declared- 


The Maid of Orleans. 


The memory of Joan of Arc,or Jeanne 
d’Arc, whose name we hear spoken so 
often during these days when France 
is once more straining to repel the 
hordes of invaders that threaten the 
land, has been preserved and honored 
since she led the French,armies to vic- 
tory centuries ago, not alone by the 
French people but also by the rest of 


Get More Eggs On Less Feed 


Egg prices this winter will undoubtedly 
be the highest in the world’s history. Those 
who know how to feed to get winter eggs 
will reap enormous profits, while improper 
methods mean a loss. 

Prof. T. E. Quisenberry, oneof the world’s 
greatest poultry authorities and President 
of the American Poultry School, Box 924, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, has issued a 16-page 
bulletin on “How and What to Feed For 
Heavy Egg Production and to Cut the Cost 
of Feed.” This Bulle.in will be mailed Free 
to interested readers, while they last. Hun- 
dreds of hens fed and cared for under 
Prof. Quisenberry’s direction have-laid 200 
to 298 eggs per year, while the normal pro- 
duction according to U. S. Government re- 
ports is 60 to 80 eggs per year. Write today 
for your copy of this valuableBulletin.—Ad. 











the world, as symbolizing one of the 
most striking figures of heroism and 
martyrdom in the world’s history. 

France, -whose people have gone 
through bloody wars and periods of 
peace when intrigue, debauchery and 
licentiousness held sway, undermining 
the ruling classes and reducing the com- 
mon people to poverty and serfdom, 
and have emerged finally into the sun- 
light of prosperity and happiness, feels 
in its heart a debt to this maiden too 
great ever to be paid. 

The French people revere her name 
with all the fervency of their passion- 
ate hearts. They have made the little 
village of Domremy where she. was 
born, Jan. 6, 1412, one of the historic 
places of the country. The house where 
she lived is carefully preserved and in 
the neighborhood is a monument erect- 
ed to her memory. 

Joan of Arc was born during one of 
the darkest periods of France’s his- 
tory. Her parents were respectable 
peasants and during Joan’s early life 
she was occupied mostly with such du- 
ties as sewing, spinning and tending 
sheep. She was deeply pious and the 
national distresses of the times made a 
deep impression on her extremely sen- 
sitive nature. 

For nearly 100 years the country had 
been intermittently at war. Under the 
reign of Charles VI (1380—1422) a ris- 
ing of the peasantry occurred which, 
added to the civil wars between the 
rival factions of the Burgundians and 
the Armagnacs, resulted in reducing 
the strength of the nation to 2 precari- 
ous state. Henry VI, the English king, 
laid claim to the French throne by right 
of ancestry and the assumption of the 
title of king of France by the Duke of 
Orleans caused war between France 
and England to break out afresh. 

From the first the English armies 
achieved marked success and Henry of 
England was soon acknowledged as 
king of the greater part of the country. 
The dauphin, son of Charles VI and 
heir presumptive to the French throne, 
set out to regain the crown and at the 
lead of the Orleanist faction he waged 
war for several years against the Eng- 
lish. But his reverses were many and 
so thoroughly discouraged did he be- 
come that he was almost tempted to 
give up altogether his claim to the 
throne and leave the English in con- 
trol of the country. 


It was then that Joan of Arc appear- 
ed. Imbued with a religious faith so 
strong that it dominated every other 
emotion, she left her home and the 
+ .ks that she was tending and after 
‘ersistent effort finally obtained an auw- 
dience with the prince. Her enthusi- 
esm and personality won the prince’s 
confidence and he allowed her to take 
command of his troops. 

At the head of an army of 6,000 men 
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she started to the relief of Orleans, a 
city the English were endeavoring to 
capture. Dressed in male garb and a 
suit of white armor, carrying a white 
banner embroidered with lilies on one 
side of which was a picture of God en- 
throned in the clouds and on the other 
the shield of France supported by two 
angels, she made ‘a_ striking figure, 
seated on her black charger. 

The fainting hearts of the sore-press- 
ed French in Orleans were revived and 
after 15 days of hard fighting the be- 
siegers were forced to withdraw. 
France’s spirit awoke. Within a week 
the enemy had been swept from their 
principal strongholds in that locality 
and was fleeing terror-stricken from 
what they termed a witch’s power. 
Three weeks later the dauphin regain- 
ed his power and was crowned. 

Believing her mission fulfilled Joan 
now desired to return to her people. 
But the king would not hear of it and 
after much argument he induced her 
to remain with the army and win more 
successes for him. 

Some time later when the Burgun- 
dians were storming the city of Com- 
piegne with every chance of taking it, 
Joan with a handful of men went to its 
relief. There during an engagement 
she was captured. A reward for her 
had been offered by the English and as 
soon as the Burgundian commander 
was able to he delivered her to the 
English for 16,000 francs. 

Joan was taken to Rouen, the head- 
quarters of the English army, and there 
tried as a sorceress and heretic. After 
being subjected to many shameful in- 
dignities during the trial she was con- 
demned to be burned to death. 

When bound to the stake her spirit 
broke; she recanted and expressed pen- 
itance in the hope of escaping her hor- 
rible punishment. She was taken back 
to prison but the words which fell from 
her lips when subjected to brutal treat- 
ment by those in whose power she was 
and her resumption of male attire when 
her female dress had been removed 
were taken as proof that she had re- 
lapsed and on May 30, 1431, she was 
again brought to the stake and burned. 

Shortly afterwards her family was 
ennobled on her account and nine years 
later a revisal of her trial was obtained. 
In 1456—25 years after her execution— 
she was pronounced innocent by an 
English tribunal. 





NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


To Save Cabbage Heads and prevent split- 
ting take hold of the head with both hands 
and give it a slight jerk, loosening it suf- 
ficiently to separate most of the feeding 
stems but not enough to pull the plant 
away entirely. In this way the flow of the 
greater part of food material is cut off 
from the head but sufficient moisture pass- 
*s through to keep the head solid and fresh 





Desires That Women be Trained. 
need of women to take the places of men 
in skilled trades is becoming greater every 
day, wrote Secretary of Interior Lane in a 
letter to the school authorities of New 
York city, urging that women be admitted 
to vocational schools there. As the war 
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continues the necessity for special prepara- 
tion will increase, he said, while most 
women today have not had the preparation 
necessary-to fit them to do the work they 
are called upon to do. 





New York Women Vote. At the recent 
primary election of candidates for nomi- 
nation to state, congressional, legislative 
and judicial offices women of New York 
state were accorded for the first time a 
chance to vote under the state-wide suf- 
frage law. 





Don’t Waste Garbage. The U. S. food ad- 
ministration is conducting a campaign for 
a more thorough utilization of garbage. 
Figures show that one ton of garbage con- 
tains enough glycerine for manufacturing 
the explosive charge in 14 75-millimeter 
shells, enough “fatty acid” to make 75 
pounds of soap, fertilizer sufficient to grow 
eight bushels of wheat, besides a number 
of other materials necessary in the manu- 
facture of munitions. In some cities plans 
are under way for the manufacture on a 





large scale of alcohol from garbage, it 
having been shown that the grade of al- 
cohol produced thus equals that of the 
best grain product. Housewives are urged 
to co-operate in the move by keeping the 
kitchen and table refuse free from other 
refuse such as tin cans, bottles, ete. 


Gives Information to Huns. Miss Wanda 
Kreutingzer, a Postal Telegraph Co. oper- 
ator of New York, was arrested the other 
day and interned as a dangerous enemy 
alien. The woman had been under sur- 
veillance for some time. During the early 
period of the war she had used what in- 
formation she could get from telegrams 
and cablegrams which passed through her 
hands to the advantage of Germany, trans- 
mitting directly to the German government 
news of the sailing of munition ships, sup- 
ply ships, etc. After America entered the 
war she gave siniilar information to per- 
sons she believed to represent the German 
government. Miss Kreutingzer was born 
in Germany 42 years ago and has been in 
this country 20 vears. 
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organic iron—-Nuxated Iron, to enrich the blood, mak> beautiful, 
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BARGAIN 
Mc Call Offer 


Every home knows McCall's, 
the Queen among women's 
publications. Itleads in fash- 
fons for both the home and 
professional dress-maker; in 
embroidery and handwork, in 
health and food departments, 
in Red Crossand otherhome- 
war-work subjects of particu- 
lar interest towomen; in care 
of children at home and in 
> school, indomes- 
tic Science, new 
ideas ts conser- 
vation of food, in 
canning,etc.,etc.; 
fn ficticn, Mc- 
Call’s is famous 
for its short and 
serial stories. The 
Magazine has re- 
cently been enlarged, 
the subscription price 
fissoon to be increased 
to $1.00 a year but Mc- 
Calls is worth that now. 
We offer a few bargain 
combinations for im- 
Mediate acceptance: 
Pathfinder - - + $1.00 
McCall's Magazine 75 
Normal Instructor— 
Primary Plans - 1.50 
All3 only $2.78. Save 50c. 
ce Pathfinder - - + ~- $1.00 
McCall's fe McCall's Mavazine 75 
he Pathfinder Sr Today’s Housewife - .75 
Both One-Year $1.50 “Ss All 3 for only $1.85. Save 65c. 
- - + $1.00 











Pathfinder - - + - = $1.00 Pathfinder - - 

McCall's Magazine - - 75 McCall's Magazine : .78 

Youth's Companion- - 200 Pictorial Review - - - 1.50 

All 3 for only $3.28. Save 50c. All 3 for only $2.78. Save $0c. 
Send in your order at once for prices will soon advance. 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 


LET The Pathfinder can furnish any 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
us ter where published) in combina- 

tion with a subscription to the Path- 


SAVE finder at money saving prices. 
We do not publish a combina- 


tion list, but 
SUBSCRIPTION ask our Aline «s 
MONEY to send us a list of the pa- 


pers desired, and allow s 

FOR to quote our low prices for same 
before placing order. Wren you 

YoU find we can save you money send 
us your order. The Pathfinder. 


AGENTS SY REsES 


Just out. Nothing else like it. Burns 
ees coal-oil. Heats any room in the 
house. Sells in homes, stores, of- 
fices. Can be easily carried from room 
to room. Ideal for factory men to warm 
vp noon meals. Fine for outings, 
campers and auto trips. 


Not Sold in Stores 


Absolutely safe. Well made. Big 
money saver. Agents havin” wonder- 
ful success. No competition. Easy 
sales. Big profits. Write quick for 
agency, terms and demonstrating 
sample, 


THOMAS STOVE CO., 451HAM ST., DAYTON, OHIO 
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strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
idealeye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
eyes wel! and they will help keep you, 

35¢ At Ail Druggists or sent by 

Mail Upon Receipt of Price 

‘sisal Write for our Booklet. itis FREE 
S 1JOHN L. THOMPSOW SONS & CVU. 
Pe 153 Rivor St., Troy, N. Y. 
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All Droggists, 40 cts., or trial size for Zc. stamp. 


STOWELL & CO., 4845 Main St., Chariestown, Mass.. 


THOMAS L. VAN NORDEN & CO. 
Purchasing Agents, *2° ®;co¢~27. Room 2935, 


New York City. 
Let us do your New York buying and save you traveling expenses, 
time and inconvenience. Whatever your requirements whether or- 
dinary or otherwise we are at your service. Allorders, | arge or small, 
will receive our promptattention. Write today. Let's get acquainted. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS *:« 


List of In- 
ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for FREE 
opinion as to patentability. Our four books sent FREE 


ictor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


TREATMENT sent you on Free Trial. 
If it cures, send $1.00; if not, it’s 
FREE. Give expreas office. Write for 

our treatment today. W. K. Ster- 
lines 817 Ohio Ave., Sidney, Onio 
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SYNOPSIS. 


A young New Yorker named Barnes is on a walk- 
ing trip in the New England hills when he falls in 
with a beautiful girl who has come by train and 
who is going to Green Fancy, a mysterious wood- 
land retreat. An ancient auto sets him down at 
Hart’s Tavern, and takes her on to her destination. 
At the inn is a company of stranded and penniless 
actors. In the night there is an alarm and it turns 
out that two men—strangers and evidently foreigners 
—had been shot while on the road in front of Green 
Fancy. Many theories are offered but no-one has 
any rational explanation of the crime to offer. 
Barnes starts out to explore the grounds of Green 
Fancy. He gets a glimpse of the girl of the auto, 
but he is met and escorted off the place by a 
jovial Irishman named O’Dowd; O’Dowd is a friend 
of the owner, whom he describes as an eccentric in- 
valid. 





De Soto was seen approaching through 
the green sea, his head appearing and dis- 
appearing intermittently in the billows 
formed by the undulating underbrush. He 
shook hands with Barnes a moment later. 

“I’m glad you had the sense to bring Mr. 
Barnes with you, O’Dowd,” said he. “You 
didn’t mention him when you telephoned 
that you were personally conducting a 
sight-seeing party. I tried to catch you 
afterwards on the telephone, but you had 
left the tavern. Mrs. Collier wanted me to 
ask you to capture Mr. Barnes for dinner 
tonight.” 


“Mrs. Collier is the sister of Mr. Curtis,” 
explained O’Dowd. Then he turned upon 
De Soto incredulously. “For the love of 
Pat,” he cried “what’s come over them?” 
When I made so bold as to suggest last 
night that you were a chap worth culti- 
vating, Barnes—and that you wouldn’t be 
long in the neighborhood—But, to save 
your feelings I’ll not repeat what they said, 
the two of them. What changed them over, 
De Soto?” 

“A chance remark of Miss Cameron’s at 
lunch today. She wondered if Barnes could 
be the chap who wrote the articles about 
Peru and the Incas, or something of the 
sort, and that set them to looking up the 
back numbers of the magazine in Mr. Cur- 
tis’s library. Not only did they find the 
articles but they found your picture. I 
had no difficulty in deciding that you were 
one and the same. The atmosphere cleared 
in a jiffy. It became even clearer when it 
was discovered that you have had a few 
ancestors and are received in good society 
—both here and abroad, as the late Fred- 
eric Townsend Martin would have said. I 
hereby officially present the result of sub- 
sequent deliberation. Mr. Barnes is in- 
vited to dine at Green Fancy tonight.” 


Barnes’s heart was still pounding rap- 
idly as he made the rueful admission that 
he “didn’t have a thing to wear.” He 
couldn’t think of accepting the gracious 
invitation—— 

“Don’t you think the clothes you have on 
will last through the evening?” inquired 
O’Dowd quaintly. 

“But look at them!” cried Barnes. “I’ve 
tramped in ’em for two weeks and——” 

“All the more reason why you should be 
thankful they’re good and stout,” said 
O’Dowd. 

“We live rather simply up here, Mr. 
Barnes,” said De Soto. “There isn’t a 


dinner jacket or a spike-tail coat on the 
place. It’s strictly against the law up here 
to have such things about one’s person. 
I assure you I 


Come as you are, sir. 





speak the truth when I say we don’t dres: 
for dinner.” 

“Bedad,” said O’Dowd enthusiastically 
“if it will make ye feel any more comfort 
able V’ll put on the corduroy outfit Ig 
trout fishing in, bespattered and patched a 
it is. And De Soto will appear in the whit; 
duck trousers and blazer he tries to pla) 
tennis in—though, God bless him, po 
wretch, he hates to put them on after a 
he’s heard said about his game.” 

“If they'll take me as I am,” bega 
Barnes, doubtfully. 

“I say,” called out O’Dowd to the sherif 
who was gazing longingly at the hors« 
tethered at the bottom of the slope; “wou! 
ye mind leading Mr. Barnes’s nag back t 
the tavern? He is stopping to dinner. And 
while I think of it, are you satisfied, M 
Sheriff, with the day’s work? If not, yor 
will be welcome again at any time, if ye’! 
only telephone a half minute in advance. 
To Barnes he said: “We'll send you dow 
in the automobile tonight, provided it ha 
survived the day. We’re expecting the poo: 
thing to die in its tracks at almost any in 
stant. 

Ten minutes later Barnes passed through 
the portals of Green Fancy. The wid: 
green door, set far back in a recess, was 
opened by a man-servant who might easily 
have been mistaken for a waiter from Del- 
monico’s or Sherry’s. He did not have 
the air or aplomb of a butler, nor thx 
smartness of a footman. On the contrary, 
he was a thickset, rather scrubby sort of 
person with all the symptoms of cafe servi- 
tude about him, including the neverfailing 
doubt as to nationality. He might have 
been a Greek, a Pole, an Italian or a Turk. 


“Say to Mrs. Collier, Nicholas, that Mr. 
Barnes is here for dinner,” said De Soto. 

Much to Barnes’s surprise—and disap- 
pointment—the interior of the house failed 
to sustain the bewildering effect produced 
by the exterior. The entrance hall and 
the living-room into which he was con- 
ducted by the two men were singularly 
like others that he had seen. The latter, 
for example, was of ordinary dimensions, 
furnished with a thought for comfort rath- 
er than elegance or even good taste. The 
rugs were thick and in tone held almost 
exclusively to Turkish reds; the couches 
and chairs were low and deep and com- 
fortable, as if intended for men only, and 
they were covered with rich, gay materials; 
the hangings at the windows were of deep 
blue and gold; the walls an unobtrusive 
cream color, almost literally thatched with 
etchings. 

Barnes, somewhat of a connoisseur, was 
not slow to recognize the value and ex- 
treme rarity of the prints. Rembrandt, 
Whistler, Hayden, Merryon,Cameron, Muir- 
head Bone and Zorn were represented by 
their most notable creations; two startling 
subjects by Brangwyn hung alone in one 
corner of the room, isolated, it would seem, 
out of consideration for the gleaming, 
jewel-like surfaces of other and smaller 
treasures. There were at least a dozen 
Zorns, as many Whistlers and Camerons. 

O’Dowd, observing the glance of appre- 
ciation that Barnes sent about the room, 
said: “All of thim are in the very rarest 
state. He has one of the finest collections 
in America. Ye’ll want your boots cleaned 
and polished, and your face needs scrub- 
bing, if ye don’t mind my saying so,” he 
went on, critically surveying the visitor’s 
person. “Come up to my room and make 
yourself tidy. My own man will dust you 
off and furbish you up in no time at all.” 

They passed into another room at the 
left and approached a wide stairway, the 
lower step of which was flush with the 
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baseboard on the wall. Not so much as 
an inch of the stairway protruded into the 
room, and yet Barnes, whose artistic sense 
should have been offended, was curiously 
pleased with the arrangement and effect. 
He made a mental note of this deliberate 
violation of the holy rules of construction, 
and decided that one day he would try it 
out for himself. 

The room itself was obviously a continu- 
ation of the larger one beyond, a sort of 
annex, as it were. The same scheme in 
decoration and furnishings was observed, 
except here the walls were adorned with 
small paintings in oil, heavily framed. 
Hanging in the panel at the right of the 
stairway was an exquisite little Corot, sil- 
very and feathery even in the dim light of 
early dusk. On the opposite side was 
a brilliant little Cazin. 

The stairs were thickly carpeted. At the 
top, his guide turned to the left and led 
the way down a long corridor. They pass- 
ed at least four doors before O’Dowd stop- 
ped and threw open the fifth on that side 
of the hall. There weré still two more 
doors beyond. 

“Suggests a hotel, doesn’t it?” said the 
Irishman, standing aside for Barnes to en- 
ter. “All of the sleeping apartments are 
on this floor, and the baths, and boudoirs, 
and what-not. The garret is above, and 
that’s where we deposit our family skele- 
tons, intern our grievances, store our stock 
of spitefulness, and hide all the little devils 
that must come sneaking up from the city 
with us whether we will or no. Nothing 
but good-humor, contentment, happiness 
and mirth are permitted to occupy this 
floor and the one below. I might aiso add 
beauty, for you can’t conceive any of the 
others without it, me friend. God knows 
I couldn’t be good-natured for a minute 
if I wasn’t encouraged by beauty apprecia- 
tive, and as for being contented, happy or 
mirthful—bedad, words fail me! Dab- 
son,” he said, addressing the man who had 
quietly entered the room through the door 
behind them, “attend to Mr. Barnes, will 
ye, and fetch me from Mr. De Soto’s room 
when you’ve finished. I leave you to Dab- 
son’s tender mercies. The saints preserve 
us! Look at the man’s boots! Dabson, 
get out your brush and dauber first of all, 
He’s been floundering in a bog.” 

The jovial Irishman retired, leaving 
Barnes to be “done” by the silent, swift- 
moving valet. Dabson was young and vig- 
orous and exceedingly well trained. He 
made short work of “doing” the visitor; 
barely 15 minutes elapsed before O’Dowd’s 
return. 

Presently they went downstairs together. 
Lamps had-been lighted, many of them, 
throughout the house. A warm, pleasing 
glow filled the rooms, softening—one 
might even say tempering—the insjstent 
reds in the rugs, which now seemed’to re- 
flect rather than to project their hues; a 
fire crackled in the cavernous fireplace at 
the end of the living-room, and grouped 
about its cheerful, grateful blaze were the 
ladies of Green Fancy. 

Barnes was aware of a quickening of his 
pulses as he advanced with O’Dowd. De 
Soto was there ahead of them, posed un- 
gracefully in front of the fire, his feet 
widespread, his hands in his pockets. An- 
other man, sallow-faced and tall, with a 
tired looking blond mustache and sleepy 
eyes, was managing, with amazing skill the 
retention of a cigarette which seemed to 
be constantly in peril of detaching itself 
from his parted though inactive lips. 

“She” was there, standing slightly aloof 
from the others, but evidently amused by 
the tale with which De Soto was regaling 





them. She was smiling; Barnes saw the 
sapphire lights sparkling in her eyes, and 
experienced a sensation that was wofully 
akin to confusion. 

He had the feeling that he would be ab- 
solutely speechless when presented to her; 
in the full, luminous glow of those lovely 
eyes he would lose consciousness, momen- 
tarily, no doubt, but long enough to give 
her—and all the rest of them—no end of 
a fright. 

But nothing of the kind happened. Ev- 
erything went off quite naturally. He 
favored Miss Cameron with an uncom- 
monly self-possessed smile as she gave her 
hand to him, and she, in turn, responded 
with one faintly suggestive of tolerance, 
although it certainly would have been re- 
garded by a less sensitive person than 
Barnes as flattering. 

In reply to his perfunctory “delighted, 
I’m sure, etc.,” she said, quite clearly: “Oh, 
now I remember. I was sure I had seen 
you before, Mr. Barnes. You are the magic 
gentleman who sprung like a mushroom 
out of the earth yesterday afternoon.” 

“And frightened you,” he said; “where- 
upon you vanished like the mushroom that 
is gobbled up by the predatory glutton.” 

He had thrilled at the sound of her voice. 
It was the low, deliberate voice of the 
woman of the cross-roads, and, as before, 
he caught the almost imperceptible accent. 
The red gleam from the blazing logs fell 
upon her shining hair; it glistened like 
gold. She wore a simple evening gown 
of white, softened over the shoulders and 
neck with a fall of rare vallenciennes lace. 

There was no jewelry—not even a ring 
on her slender, tapering fingers. Oddly 
enough, now that he stood beside her, she 
was not so tall as he had believed her to 
be the day before. The crown of her silk- 
en head came but little above his shoul- 
der. As she had appeared to him among 
the trees he would have sworn that she 
was a liberal six feet. He recalled a flash 
of wonder on that occasion; she had seem- 
ed so much taller than the woman at the 
cross-roads that he was almost convinced 
that she could not, after all, be the same 
person. Now she was back to the height 
that he remembered, and he marveled 
once more, 

Mrs. Collier, the hostess, was an elderly, 
heavy-featured woman, decidedly over- 
dressed. Barnes knew her kind. One en- 
counters her everywhere: the otherwise in- 
telligent woman who has no sense about 
her clothes. Mrs. Van Dyke, her daughter, 
was a woman of 30, tall, dark and hand- 
some in a bold, dashing sort of way. She 
too was rather resplendent in a black jet 
gown, and she was liberally bestrewn with 
jewels. Much to Barnes’s surprise, she 
possessed a soft, gentle speaking-voice and 
a quiet, musical laugh instead of the bois- 
terous tones and cackle that he always as- 
sociated with her type. The lackadaisical 
gentleman with the mustache turned out 
to be her husband. 

“My brother is unable to be with us to- 
night, Mr. Barnes,” explained Mrs. Collier. 
“Mr. O’Dowd may have told you that he is 
an invalid. Quite rarely is he well enough 
to leave his room. He has been feeling 
much better of late, but now his nerves 
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Fall Shoes. Our free book shows 
30 styles to choose from. Save $1 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To New Subscribers and Subscribers Whose 
Subscriptions Are About to Expire. 


We gladly comply with the Govern- 
ment’s recommendations to prevent 
waste of paper and now print each week 
only sufficient Pathfinders to cover the 
actual needs of our subscript‘on list. 
This means that we have practically no 
papers left over when the mailing of 
the weekly issue is completed. 

Orders for new subscriptions receiv- 
ed from Monday to Thursday will not 
be entered until Friday and the sub- 
scribers will receive as their first issue 
the paper for the following week. This 
is not as prompt service as we would 
like to. give to new readers but it will 
prevent waste of paper. 

Back numbers cannot be furnished on 
new or renewal subscriptions. We must 
stop mailing papers at expiration of 
subscriptions. Subscribers should keep 
track of the expiration date of their 
subscriptions and send in renewal or- 
ders early. If Your paper is stopped, 
wnen the renewal order is received we 
must begin the subscription with the 
current issue. You cannot avoid a 
break in the regular receipt of your 
paper unless you keep your subscrip- 
tion paid well in advance. 

Missing issues and delay due to faulty 
addresses, losses in the mail, etce., will 
be remedied promptly and duplicate 
copies furnished—if on hand. If your 
paper does not come to hand at the 
usual time, advise us promptly. 

Uncle Sam’s mailmen are over-worked 
and mails are somewhat irregular. The 
Pathfinder, however, is mailed with 
clock-like regularity and we endeavor 
in all ways to give our patrons the best 
of service. War operations have the 
right of way; be patient and cheerful. 
We are winning the war and some day 
soon we hope conditions will again be 
normal. But keep your subscription 
paid in advance. Only $1 a year. 


PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO. 
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HONOR ROLLS, for 28 names, $1; for 100 names $2. 
Mourning Siseve Bands, with Gold Emb. Star, 75c. 
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BULL DOG BUNTING 
Sewed Stars and Stri 

- 4x6feet - §4.50 8xi2fcet - 
21-2 x4feet - 2.75 | Sx8feet - - 6.00} 10x15 feet 
3xSfeet - - 3.25 | 6x10feet - 8.00 | 12x 18 feet 
All flags guaranteed fast colors. Promptly mailed via insured par- 
cel pust. No cash in advance required from churches, lodges, etc. 
Silk Service Banners, all sizes, made to order. Price list mailed. 


Louis Fink & Sons, Good Flags, 55 N. 7th St. Phiia., Pa. 
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U. S. FLAG 


2x3 feet $2.25 





guaranteed the best on the 

market. Will out last three 

ordinary corn brooms. We 

want good live agents, give 

exclusive territory, protect 
them, this means. repeat orders. Sample post 
paid for only $1.00 and your money back !f not 
pleased. Made only by 


1.C. IMBODEN MFG. CO., CLEONA, PA. 
TEACHERS WANTED 


There is @ growing demand throughout the South 
and West for capable teachers at good salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this fleld 
entirely and works earnest’ and persistently for 
its members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of the South. §1 a 
year. Sample copies free. For full particulars write to 
CLAUDE J. BELL. Manager. NASHVILLE. TENN. 








are all torn to pieces by this shooting af- 
fair. The mere knowledge that our grounds 
were being inspected today by the authori- 
ties upset him terribly. He has begged me 
to present his apologies and regrets to 
you. Another time, perhaps, you will give 
him the pleasure he is missing tonight. He 
wanted so much to talk with you about the 
quaint places you have described so 
charmingly in your articles. They must 
be wonderfully appealing. One cannot read 
your descriptions without really envying 
the people who live in those enchanted—” 

“Ahem!” coughed O’Dowd, who actually 
had read the articles and could see noth- 
ing alluring in a prospect that contem- 
plated barren, snow-swept wildernesses in 
the Andes. “The only advantage I can see 
in living up there,’ he said, with a sly 
wink at Barnes, “is that one has all the 
privileges of death without being put to 
the expense of burial.” 

“How very extraordinary, Mr. O’Dowd,” 
said Mrs. Collier, lifting her lorgnon. 

“Mrs. Collier has heen- reading my paper 
on the chateau country in France,” said 
Barnes mendaciously. (It had not yet been 
published, but what of that?) 

“Perfectly delightful,” said Mrs. 
lier, and at once changed the subject. 

O’Dowd proposed a toast. “To the ras- 
cals who went gunning for the other ras- 
cals. But for them we should be short at 
least one member of this agreeable com- 
pany” 

It was rather startling. Barnes accepted 
the toast as a compliment from the whilom 
Irishman, and not as a tribute to the prow- 
ess of those mysterious marksmen. 

“Rather grewsome, O’Dowd,” drawled 
Van Dyke. 

The table in the spacious dining-room 
was one of those long, narrow Italian 
boards, unmistakably antique and equally 
rare. Sixteen or eighteen people could 
have been seated without crowding, and 
when the seven took their places wide in- 
tervals separated them. No effort had been 
made by the hostess to bring her guests 
close together, as might have been done 
by ‘using one end or the center of the 
table. Except for scattered doilies, the 
smooth, nut-brown top was bare of cloth; 
there was a glorious finish to this huge old 
board, with tiny cracks running like veins 
across its surface. 

Decorations were scant. A _ half-dozen 
big candlesticks, ecclesiastical in character, 
were placed at proper intervals, and at each 
end of the table there was a shallow ala- 
baster dish containing pansies. The serv- 
ing plates were of silver. Especially beau- 
tiful were the long-stemmed water goblets 
and the graceful: champagne glasses. They 
were blue and white and of a design and 
quality no longer obtainable except at great 
cost. The esthetic Barnes was not slow to 
appreciate the rarity of the glassware and 
the chaste beauty of the serving plates. 

The man Nicholas was evidently the but- 
ler, despite his Seventh avenue manner. He 
was assisted in serving by two stalwart 
and amazingly clumsy footmen, of similar 
ilk and nationality. On seeing these ad- 
ditional men-servants, Barnes began fig- 
uratively to count on his fingers the re- 
tainers he had so far encountered on the 
place. Already he had seen six, all of them 
powerful, rugged fellows. It struck him 
as extraordinary, and in a way significant, 
that there should be so many men at Green 
Fancy. 

Somewhere back in his mind was the 
impression that O’Dowd had spoken of 
Pierre the cook, a private secretary and 
male attendant who looked after Mr. Cur- 
tis. Then there was Peter, the regular 


Col- 


chauffeur, whom he had not seen, and 
doubtless there were able-bodied wood 
choppers and foresters besides. Not for- 
getting the little book-agent! It suddenl, 
occurred to him that he was surrounded 
by a company of the most formidable char- 
acter: no less than 20 men would be a rea 
sonable guess if he were to include O’Dowd, 
De Soto and Van Dyke. 

Much to his disappointment, he was not 
placed near Miss Cameron at table. In 
deed, she was seated as far away from him 
as possible. He sat at Mrs. Collier’s right. 
On his left was Mrs. Van Dyke, with Miss 
Cameron at the foot of the table flanked 
by O’Dowd and De Sots. Van Dyke had 
nearly the whole of the opposite side of 
the table to himself. There was, to be 
sure, a place set between him and:De Soto, 
for symmetry’s sake, Barnes concluded. 

In this he was mistaken; they had bare- 
ly seated themselves when Mrs. Collier re- 
marked: “Mr. Curtis’s secretary usually 
joins us here for coffee. He has his din- 
ner with my brother and then, poor man, 
comes in for a brief period of relaxation. 
When my brother is in one of his bad 
spells poor Mr. Loeb doesn’t have much 
time to himself. It seems to me that my 
brother is at his best when his health is 
at its worst. You may be interested to 
know, Mr. Barnes, that he is writing a his- 
tory of the Five Nations.” 

“Indians, you know,” 
Dyke. 

“A history of the Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Cayugas, Onondagas and Senecas should 
be of great value, Mrs. Collier,” said 
Barnes. “When does he expect to have it 
completed?” 

“°Gad, you know a little of everything, 
don’t you?” said Van Dyke, sitting up a 
little straighter in his chair and eyeing 
Barnes fishily. (“Awfully smart chap,” he 
afterwards confided to O’Dowd.) “If he 
lives long enough, he’ll finish it in 1999,” 
he added, lifting his voice above Mrs. Col- 
lier’s passive reply out of which’ Barnes 
gathered the words “couple” and “years”. 

It is not necessary to dilate upon the ex- 
cellence of the dinner, to repeat the dia- 
log, or to comment on the service, other 
than to say, for the sake of record, that 
the first was excellent; the second spright- 
ly, and the third atrocious. Loeb, the pri- 
vate secretary, came in for coffee. He was 
a tall, spare man of 30, pallidly handsome, 
with dark, studious eyes and features of an 
unmistakably Hebraic cast, as his name 
might have foretold. 

His teeth were marvellously white, and 
his slow smile attractive. When he spoke, 
which was seldom unless a remark was di- 
rected specifically to him, his voice was 
singularly deep and resonant. More than 
once during the hour that Loeb spent with 
them Barnes formed and dismissed a stub- 
born, éever-recurring opinion that the man 
was not a Jew. Certainly he was not an 
American Jew. His voice, his manner of 
speech, his every action stamped him as 
one born and bred in a land far removed 
from Broadway and its counterparts. If 
a Jew, he was of the East as it is measured 
from Rome: the Jew of the carnal Orient. 

And as the evening wore on, there came 
to Barnes the singular fancy that this man 
was the master and not the servant of the 
house! He could not put the ridiculous 
idea out of his mind. 

He was to depart at 10. The hour drew 
near and he had had no opportunity for 
detached conversation with Miss Cameron. 
He had listened to her bright retorts to 
O’Dowd’s sallies, and marveled at the ease 
and composure with which she met the 
witty Irishman on even terms. Her voice, 
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always low and distinct, was never with- 
out the suggestion of good-natured rail- 
lery; he was enchanted by the faint, de- 
licious chuckle that rode in every sen- 
tence she uttered during these sprightly 
tilts. 

When the conversation turned to serious 
topics, her voice steadied perceptibly, the 
blue in her eyes took on a deeper and dark- 
er hue, the half-satirical smile vanished 
from her adorable lips, and she spoke with 
the gravity of a profound thinker. Barnes 
watched her, fascinated, bereft of the pow- 
er to concentrate his thoughts on anything 
else. He hung on her every movement, 
hoping and longing for the impersonal 

lance or remark with which she occasion- 

lly favored him. 

Not until the very close of the evening, 
and when he had resigned himself to hope- 
ssness, did the opportunity come for him 
» speak with her alone. She caught his 
eye, and, te his amazement, made a slight 
movement of her head, unobserved by the 
others but curiously imperative to him. 

here was no mistaking the meaning of 
the direct, intense look that she gave him. 

She was appealing to him as a friend— 

as one on whom she could depend! The 
pirit of chivalry took possession of him. 
His blood leaped to the call. She needed 
him and he would not fail her. And it 
was with difficulty that he contrived to 
hide the exaltation that might have ruined 
everything! 
Loeb had returned to his labors in Mr. 
urtis’s study, after bidding Barnes a cour- 
eous good-night. It seemed to the latter 
that with the secretary’s departure an in- 
definable restraint fell away from the small 
company. 

While he was trying to invent a pretext 
for drawing her apart from the others, she 
calmly ordered Van Dyke to relinquish his 
place on the couch beside her to Barnes. 
“Come and sit beside me, Mr. Barnes,” she 
called out, gaily. “I will not bite you, or 

‘ratch you, or harm you in any way. Ask 
Mr. O’Dowd and he will tell you that I 
am quite docile. What is there about me, 
sir, that causes you to think that I am 
dangerous? You have barely spoken a 
word to me, and you’ve been disagreeably 
nice to Mrs. Collier and Mrs. Van Dyke. 
I don’t bite, do I, Mr. O’Dowd?” 

“You do,” said O’Dowd promptly. “You 
do more than that. You devour. Bedad, 
{[ have to look in a mirror to convince me- 
self that you haven’t swallowed me whole. 
That’s another way of telling you, Barnes, 
that she’ll absorb you entirely.” 

It was a long, deep and comfortable 
couch-of the davenport class, and she sat 

the middle of it instead of at the end, 

circumstance that he was soon to re- 
ard as premeditated. She had planned 
to bring him_to this place beside her and 
had cunningly prepared against the possi- 
bility that he might put the full length of 
the couch between them if she settled her- 
elf in a corner. As it was, their elbows 

Imost touched as he sat down beside her. 

For a few minutes she chided him for 
his unseemly aversion. He was beginning 
to think that he had been mistaken in her 
motive, and that after all she was merely 

itisfying her vanity. Suddenly, and as 
he smiled into his eyes, she said, lower- 
ng her voice slightly: “Do not appear 
urprised at anything I may say to you. 
‘mile as if we were uttering the silliest 
nonsense. So much depends upon it, Mr. 
Barnes 

He envied Mr. Rushcroft. The barn- 
tormer would have risen to the occasion 
without so much as the blinking of an eye. 
He would have been able to smile and ges- 
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ticulate in a manner that would have de- 
ceived the most acute observer, while he— 
ah, he was almost certain to flounder and 
make a mess of the situation. He did his 
best, however, and, despite his eagerness, 
managed to come off fairly well. 

Anyone out of earshot would have 
thought that he was uttering some trifling 
inanity instead of these words: “You may 
trust me. I have suspected that some- 
thing was wrong here.” 

“It is impossible to explain now,” she 
said. “These people are not my friends. 
I have no-one to turn to in my predica- 
ment.” 

“Yes, you have,” he broke in, and laugh- 
ed rather boisterously for him. He felt 
that they were being watched in turn by 
every person in the room. 

“Tonight—not an hour ago—I began to 
feel that I could call upon you for help. 
T began to relax. Something whispered to 
me that I was no longer utterly alone. Oh, 
you will never know what it is to have 
your heart lighten as mine—But I must 
control myself. We are not to waste words.” 

“You have only to command me, Miss 
Cameron. No more than a dozen words 
are necessary.” 

“I knew it—I felt it,” she cried eagerly. 
“Nothing can be done tonight. The slight- 
est untoward action on your part would 
send you after—the other two. There is 
one man here who, I think, will stand be- 
tween me and actual peril. Mr. O’Dowd. 
He is 

“He is the liveliest liar I’ve ever known,” 
broke in Barnes quickly. “Don’t trust 
him.” 

“But he is also an Irishman,” she said, 
as if that fact overcame all other short- 
comings. “I like him; he must be an hon- 
est man, for he has already lied nobly in 
my behalf.” She smiled as she uttered 
this quaint anomaly. 

“Tell me how I can be of service to you,” 
said he, disposing of O’Dowd with a shrug. 

“T shall try to communicate with you in 
some way-—tomorrow. I beg of you, I 
implore you, do not desert me. If I can 
only be sure that you will——’ 

“You may depend on me, no matter what 
happens,” said he, and, looking into her 
eyes was bound forever. 

“I have been thinking,” she said. “Yes- 
terday I made the discovery that I—that I 
am actually a prisoner here, Mr. Barnes. I 
—Smile! Say something silly!” 

Together they laughed over the mean- 
ingless remark he made in response to 
her command. “I am constantly watched. 
If I venture outside the house, I am al- 
most immediately joined by one of these 
men. You saw what happened yesterday. 
I am distracted. I do not know how to ar- 
range a meeting so that I may explain my 
unhappy position to you.” 

“I will ask the authorities to step in 
and 

“No! You are to do nothing of the kind. 
The authorities would never find me if 
they eame here to search.” (It was hard 
for him to smile at that!) “It must be 
some other way. If I could steal out of 
the house—but that is impossible,’ she 
broke off with a catch in her voice. 

“Suppose that I were to steal into the 
house,” he said, a reckless light in his eyes. 

“Oh, you could never succeed !” 

“Well, L could try, couldn’t I?” There 
was nothing funny in the remark but they 
both leaned back and laughed heartily. 
“Leave it to me. I once got into and out 
of a Moroccan harem—but that story may 
wait. Tell me, where——” 

“The place is guarded day and night. 
The stealthiest burglar in the world could 
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Music Lessons 


Book Wonderful home -study music 
Sent lessons under great American 


and European teachers given by 


the University Extension Method. The lessons are a marvel 
of simplicity and completeness. Anyone can learn at home. 
Endorsed by Paderewski and many other great authorities. 
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Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age 
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BANJO, REED ORGAN, by equally eminent teachers. 


Send NO for Free Book and learn how easily 


you can become a fine singer, or a 
skillful player. Write today for full particulars. Investigate 
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University Extension Conservatory 
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Perfect hearing is now bein re- 
=e stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
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where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 

ESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials, 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated’ 
70 Inter-Southern Bidg. LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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EASY CLUBBING PLAN 


To Find The Price of Any Club 


You can make up your own combination of 
magazines from the list below. Add the Class 
Numbers of the Magazines selected, multiply 
the sum by five and the result will be the cost. 
The price of a club cannot be less than the regu- 
lar price of any one of the magazines in the club. 





EXAMPLE 
NAME OF PAPER 
The Pathfinder . 
Christian Herald 
Review of Reviews 


REGULAR Multiply by. - . 
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Total class numbers 106 
$ .05 

PRICE 4*F Class Price. . . $5.00 
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25 American Cookery 
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not come within a stone’s throw of the 
house.” 

“By Jove! Those two nen night before 
last were trying to——” He said no more, 
but turned his head so that the others 
could not see the hard look that settled 
in his eyes. “If it’s as bad as all that, we 
cannot afford to make any slips. You 
think you are in no immediate peril?” 

“I am in no peril at all unless I bring 
it upon myself,” she said, significantly. 

“Then a delay of a day or so will not 
matter,” he said, frowning. “Leave it to 
me. I will find a way.” 

“Be careful!” De Soto came lounging 
up behind them. She went on speaking, 
changing the subject so abruptly and so 
adroitly that for a moment Barnes was at 
a loss. “But if she could obtain all those 
luxuries without using a penny of his 
money, what right had he to object? Sure- 
ly a wife may do as she pleases with her 
own money.” 

“He was trying to break her of selfish- 
ness,” said Barnes, suddenly inspired. “The 
difference between men and women in the 
matter of luxuries lies in the fact that 
one is selfish and the other is not. A man 
slaves all the year round to provide lux- 
uries for his wife. The wife comes into a 
nice little fortune of her own, and what 
does she proceed to do with it? Squander 
in on her husband? Not much! She sets 
out immediately to prove to the world that 
he is a miser, a skinflint who never gave 
her more than the bare necessities of life. 
The chap I was speaking of—I beg pardon, 
Mr. De Soto.” 

“Forgive me for interrupting, but I am 
under command from royal headquarters. 
Peter, the king of chauffeurs, sends in 
word that the car is in an amiable mood 
and champing to be off. So seldom is it 
in a good humor that he——” 

*“T’ll be off at once,” exclaimed Barnes, 
arising. “By Jove, it is half-past 10. I 
had no idea—Good-night, Miss Cameron. 
Sorry my time is up. I am sure I could 
have made you hate your own sex in an- 
other half hour.” 

She held out her hand. “One of our vir- 
tues is that we never pretend to be in love 
with our own sex, Mr. Barnes. That, at 
least, is a luxury reserved solely for your 
sex.” 

He bowed low over her hand. “A neces- 
sity, if I may be pardoned for correcting 
you.” He pressed her hand reassuringly 
and left her. She had arisen and was 
standing, straight and slim by the corner 
of the fireplace, a confident smile on her 
lips. 

“If you are to be long in the neighbor- 
hood, Mr. Barnes,” said his hostess, “you 
must let us have you again.” 

“My stay is short, I fear. You have only 
to reveal. the faintest sign that I may come, 
however, and I’ll hop into my seven league 
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less than a mile and a half. Eh, Peter? 

Peter opined that it was at least a n 
and a quarter. He was a Yankee, 
O’Dowd had said, and he was not extra 
gant in estimates. 


The passengers sat in the rear seat. T) 
small lamps served to light the w 
through the Stygian labyrinth of trees a 
rocks. O’Dowd had an electric flashli 
with which to pick his way back to Gr 
Fancy. 

*“T can’t, for the life of me, see why | 
doesn’t put in a driveway straight to i 
road beyond, instead of roaming all o\ 
creation as we have to do,” said O’Dowd 

“We foller the bed of the crick that us 
to run through here ’fore it was damm 
a little ways up to make the ice-po) 
*tween here an’ Spanish Falls,” suppli 
Peter. “Makes a durned good road, ’c« 
when there’s a freshet. It would cost 
hull lot o’ money to build a road as good 
as this-un.” 

“I was only thinking ’twould save a mi 
and more,” said O’Dowd. 

“What’s the use o’ him savin’ a mile, « 
10 miles, fer that matter, when he never 
puts foot out’n the house?” said Peter, t! 
logician. 

“Well, then,” persisted O’Dowd testily, 
“he ought to consider the saving in gaso- 
line.” Peter’s reply was a grunt. 

They came in time, after many “hair 
pins” and right angles, to the gate openin 
upon the highway. Peter got down fron 
the seat to release the padlocked chain and 
throw open the gate. 

O’Dowd leaned closer to Barnes and low- 
ered his voice. “See here, Barnes, I’m no 
fool, and for that reason I’ve got sens 
enough to know that you’re not either. | 
don’t know what’s in your mind, nor what 
you're trying to get into it if it isn’t al- 
ready there. But I'll say this to you, man 
to man; don’t let your imagination get the 
better of your common sense. That’s all 
Take the tip from me.” 

“TIT am not imagining anything, O’Dowd,” 
said Barnes quietly. “What do you mean?” 

“I mean just what I say. I’m giving you 
the tip for selfish reasons. If you make a 
fool of yourself, I'll have to see you 
through the worst of it—and it’s a job I 
don’t relish. Ponder that, will ye, on the 
way home?” 

Barnes did ponder it on the way home 
There was but one construction to put upon 
the remark: it was O’Dowd’s way of let- 
ting him know that he could be depended 
upon for support if the worst came to pass. 

His heart warmed to the lively Irishman. 
He jumped to the conclusion that O’Dowd. 
while aligned with the others in the flesh, 
was not with them in spirit. His blith 
heart was a gallant one as well. The lovely 
prisoner at Green Fancy had a chivalrous 
defender among the conspirators, and that 
fact, suddenly revealed to the harassed 


10 Woman's World 


~ 
oe 
oe 


boots before you can utter Jack Robinson’s 
Christian name. Good-night, Mrs. Van 
Dyke. I have you all to thank for a most 
delightful evening. May I expect to see 
you down our way, Mr. Van Dyke? We 
have food for man and beast at all times 
and in all forms.” 

“Tl’ve tackled your liquids,” said Van 
Dyke. “You are likely to see me ’most any 
day. I’m always rattling ’round some- 
where, don’t you know.” 

The car was waiting at the back of the 
house. O’Dowd walked out with Barnes, 
their arms linked, as on a former occasion, 
Barnes recalled. “I'll ride out to the gate 
with you,” said the Irishman. “It’s a wind- 
ing, devious route the road takes through 
the trees. As the crow flies it’s no more 
than 500 yards, but this way it can’t be 


Barnes, sent a thrill of exultation through 
his veins. 

He realized that he could not expect 
O’Dowd to be of any assistance in prepar 
ing the way for her liberation. Indeed, thx 
Irishman probably would oppose him out 
of loyalty to the cause he espoused. Hi: 
hand would be against him until the end 
then it would strike for him and the gir 
who was in jeopardy. 

O’Dowd evidently had not been deceived 
by the acting that masked the conversa- 
tion on the couch. He knew that Miss Cam- 
eron had appealed to Barnes, and that th 
latter had promised to do everything i: 
his power to help her. 

Suspecting that this was the situation. 
and doubtless sacrificing his own privat 
interests, he had uttered the vague bu! 
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timely warning to Barnes. The signifi- 
cance of this warning grew under reflec- 
tion. The mere fact that he could bring 
himself to the point of speaking to Barnes 
as he did, established beyond all question 
that his position was not inimical. He 
was, to a certain extent, delivering himself 
into the hands of one who, in his rashness, 
might not hesitate to cast him to the lions 

-the beasts in this instance being his 
own companions. 


Barnes was not slow to appreciate the 
position in which O’Dowd voluntarily 
placed himself. A word or a sign from 
him would be sufficient to bring disaster 
upon the Irishman, who had risked his 
own safety in a few irretrievable words. 
rhe more he thought of it, the more fully 
convinced was he that there was nothing 
to fear from O’Dowd. 


The cause for apprehension in that di- 
rection was wiped out by a simple process 
of reasoning: O’Dowd would have deliv- 
ered his warning elsewhere if he intended 
evil. While it was impossible to decide 
how far O’Dowd’s friendly interest would 
carry him, Barnes was still content to be- 
lieve that he would withhold his suspicions, 
for the present at least, from the others at 
Green Fancy. 

He was at-a loss to account for his invi- 
tation to Green Fancy under the circum- 
stances. The confident attitude of those 
responsible for Miss Cameron’s detention 
evidently was based upon conditions which 
rendered their position tenable. Their dis- 
regard for the consequences that might 
reasonably be expected to result from this 
visit was puzzling in the extreme. He 
could arrive at no other conclusion than 
that their hospitality was inspired by a 
desire to disarm him of suspicion. An open 
welcome to the house, while a bold piece of 
strategy, was far better than an effort to 
cloak the place in mystery. 


As he left the place behind him, he 
found himself saying that he had received 
his first and last invitation to visit Green 
Fancy. Peter drove slowly, carefully over 
the road down the mountain, in direct con- 
trast to the heedless rush of the belated 
“washer” who had taken Barnes over the 
same route before. 


Responding to a sudden impulse, Barnes 
lowered one of the side-seats in the ton- 
neau and moved closer to the driver. By 
leaning forward he was in a position to 
speak through the window at Peter’s back. 
“Pretty bad going, isn’t it?” he ventured. 

“Bad enough in the daytime,” said Peter, 
without taking his eyes from the road, 
“but something fierce at nighf.” 

“I suppose you’ve been over it so often, 
ae that you know every crook and 
urn.” 

“I know ’em well enough not to get gay 
with ’em,” said Peter. 

“How long have you been driving for 
Mr. Curtis?” ; 

“Ever since he come up here, more’n 
two years ago. I used to drive the station 
bus fer the hotel down below Spanish Falls. 
He stayed there while he was buildin’. 
Guess I’m going to get the G. B. fore long, 
though.” 

_His listener started. “You don’t say so! 
Cutting down expenses?” 

“Not so’s you could notice it,” growled 
Peter, “Seems that he’s gettin’ a new car 
an’ wants an expert machinist to take hold 
of it from the start. I was good enough to 
fiddle around with this second-hand pile o’ 
junk an’ the Buick he had last year, but I 
ain't qualified to handle this here twin-six 
Packard he’s expectin’, so he says. I guess 
they’s been some influence used against me, 





if the truth was known. This new sec’etary 
he’s got can’t stummick me.” 

“Why don’t you see Mr. Curtis and de- 
mand——” 

“See him?” snorted Peter. “Might as 
well try to see Napoleon Bonyparte. Didn’t 
you know he was a sick man?” 

“Certainly. But he isn’t so ill that he 
can’t attend to business, is he?” 

“He sure is. Paralyzed, they say. He’s 
a mighty fine man. It’s awful to think of 
him bein’ so helpless he cain’t ever git 
out'n his cheer ag’in. Course, if he was 
hisself he wouldn’t think o’ lettin’ me out. 
But bein’ sick-like, he jest don’t give a durn 
about anything. So that’s how this new 
sec’etary gets in his fine work on me.” 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already'a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 wees for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 


SLUSIVE. 


A dollar isn’t quite the same 
As in the days of yore. 

It gambols through the busy game 
More swiftly than before. 

It’s handed ’round for ham or rice; 
Each ‘ask is swiftly done. 

The same day you may meet one twice, 
But always on the run. 





With prices all exceeding high, 
Its value grows so short, 
Where once a gallon it would buy 
It scarcely buys a quart. 
*Mongst strange illusions which must strike 
With wonderment our eyes 
We find a dollar looking like 
Just “two bits” in disguise. 
—Washington Star. 


Small Brother—Bet he’d kiss you if I 
weren’t here! 

Sister—You bad boy! 
very instant !—-Awgwan. 


Run away this 





Methuselah protested on his 800th birth- 
day: “I don’t feel a day over 45,” he as- 





sured the recruiting sergeant.——New York 
Sun. 
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LOCID INTERVALS 





Dr. Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese diploma- 
tist, once mentioned something about a 
Chinaman having committed suicide by 
eating gold leaf. 

“Well,” said a society woman in the 
company, “I can’t understand how that 
could have killed him.” 

“Probably,” Dr. Wu answered seriously, 
“he died from the consciousness of inward 
gilt.” 


“You say you can get from your house 
to the station in ten minutes.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Crosslots. 
buy?” 

“No. I want to enter you in a sprinting 
contest I’m getting up for the county 
fair.”,—Washington Star. 


“Want to 


He—I understand your father said if he 
found me here again he would kick me out 
of the door. 

She—Oh, don’t worry; father’s punting 
is wretched.—Boston Transcript. 

Dubb--This story about Jonah and the 
whale is all bunk; I don’t believe the 
whale ever swallowed him at all. 

Miss Smart—When I get to heaven I'll 
ask him if it is true. 

Dubb—What if he isn’t there? 

Miss Smart-—Well, then you can ask him, 

“General,” cried the orderly, riding up 
in great excitement, “our left wing is gone.” 

“Then it is no longer possible to fly,” 
replied the German general, thoughtfully. 
“However, we should not forget that our 
legs are left.” Thereupon he led the way. 
—Boston Transcript. 

7. 

One evening the chaplain of a certain 
camp was challenged by a sentry who 
called out: “Halt! Who goes there?” 

“Chaplain,” replied the minister. 

“Advance, Charlie,” ordered the sentry, 
“and be recognized.” 

“T want to get some information,” said 
the tired’man with three suit cases. 

“Why don’t you apply to the bureau of 
information?” 

“I’m working up to that. First I’ve got 
to get information as to how I can find 
the bureau of information.”—Washington 
Star. 


Advertising man—Can you let me have a 
dollar? I don’t get paid till tomorrow. 

Reporter—Sorry; I haven’t a cent. I was 
paid yesterday.—Detroit Saturday Night. 

“You started in to raise chickens, didn’t 
you?” 

“IT have.found a way by which I think I 
can make more money. I’m going to raise 
chicken feed.”—Washington Star. 


Dodd—I notice that in telling about that 
fish you caught you vary its size for differ- 
ent listeners. 

Rodd—Yes; I never tell a man more than 
I think he’ll believe—" ston Transcript. 


Harold, the only son “df a wealthy wid- 


owed mother, was selected for service by 
his local board and duly arrived at the 
camp where he was to .eceive instructions 
in the manly art of warfare. Imagine his 
surprise and chagrin when he was detailed 
to what is known as K. P. duty. In this he 


became quite proficient, however, as the 
following quotation from his letter shows. 

“Dear Mother. I put in this entire day 
washing dishes, sweeping floors, making 
beds and peeling potatoes. When I get 
home from this camp I’ll make some girl 
a mighty fine wife.”—Argonaut. 


“The dog days were particularly trying 
to'the patience this year.” 

“They weren’t regular dog days. They 
were dachshund days.”—Washington Star. 


Alas for the tragedies of humble life! 
Jim Shepherd has been covered with gloom 
of late. 

“What’s up, old chap?’ queried his life- 
long chum, Fred Elliott. “The lovely Lau- 
ra decided she can live without you?” 

“Woman,” said James profoundly, “is a 
delusion an’ a snare. The worst of it was 
she never said ‘No’ till I'd spent all my 
cash on her.” 

The despair in his tones was*real and 
deep. 

“Never mind,” said the cheerful Fred- 
erick. “There’s as good fish in the sea, 
you know, as ever were caught.” 

“That’s true enough,” said James, “but” 
—he breathed a dreary sigh— “what’s the 
good of that when you’ve used up all your 
blessed bait.”—Grit. 


Jubb—What’s the difference between a 
letter from one of our boys over there and 
a wayside pig-pen? 

Billfuzz—A good deal of difference, I 
should say; but what’s the real answer? 

Jubb—One is passed by the censor, and 
the other is sensed by the passer. 


“I suppose you understand the science 
of government.” 

“To be frank,” replied Senator Sorghum, 
“lim not as strong on the science of gov- 
ernment as I ought to be. I have meant 
to take it up, but I have been tied right 
down to my studies in the science of how 
to get re-elected.”—Washington Star. 


An exchange says that the three-ball sign 
in front of certain shops is of Indian ori- 
gin. From the Pawnees, we suppose.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


An applicant for a telephone job when 
asked if she had ever had any operating 
experience, replied: “Yes, I have had my 
adenoids removed.” 


Is it true that Bill’s wife supports him? 
Well, she holds him up every Saturday 
night.—Boston Transcript. 


Pat and Mike had just arrived in New 
York and secured a room in a hotel. In 
the morning Pat said: “Mike, we had a 
thunderstorm last night.” 

Mike answered crossly: “Why didn’t you 
wake me? You know I can’t sleep when it 
thunders.” 


THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS. 


A farmer who was much troubled by 
trespassers during the nutting season con- 
sulted a botanist. According to Harper’s 
Magazine, the scientist furnished him with 
the technical name of the hazelnut, and the 
farmer placed the following notice at con- 
spicuous points about his premises: 

“Trespassers, take warning! All persons 


entering this wood do so at their own risk 
for, although common snakes are not ofte: 
found, the Corylus avellana abounds e\ 
erywhere about here, and never gives warn- 
ing of its presence.” 

The place was unmolested that year, and 
the farmer gathered his crop in peace. 


The professor of a certain medical co] 
lege asked a student how much of a ce! 
tain medicine should be administered t 
the sufferer. “A tablespoonful,” answered 
the young man. 

In about a minute, however, he raised hi 
hand and said. “Professor, I would like t 
change my answer to that question.” 

The doctor took out his watch. “My 
young friend,” he remarked, “your patient 
has been dead 40 seconds.” 


NATURE AS SHE IS OBSERVED. 


A nature-study and biology teacher some 
where in America sends to the Natur 
Study Review the following casket of jew 
els culled from her pupils regarding their 
obseryations and conclusions in the do- 
main of nature: 

“Organic matter is when you have some- 
thing the matter with your organs.” 

“Five devices by which seeds are scat- 
tered are wind, water, explosion, torn up, 
taken out, and thrown away.” 

“The peculiars of an insect are some of 
them bring diseases, others destroy food, 
suck the blood, spoil the flowers, lay eggs, 
and kill babies.” 

“The grasshopper, when he walks, he 
either jumps or hops.” 

“The jaws of a grasshopper move east 
and west.” 

“A larva is an unfinished animal.” 

“The flower is to show what a plant can 
do.” 


A PEACE OFFENSIVE. 


W. Stanley Hawkins, director of camp 
singing, said at Camp Dix, recently: “When 
the ‘kaiser’s battle’, the 1918 offensive, be- 
gan, the kaiser ordered Richard: Strauss to 
compose a victory march that should be 
played on the German troops’ triumphal 
entry into Paris. I understand that Strauss 
has now been called off his victory march. 
The kaiser kas asked him to try his hand 
at a peace overture.” 


HE KNEW THE ARABS. 


Two British troopers, who had met at 
the rest camp, were talking together, says 
London Tit-Bits. One of them, who had 
been reading, had the book still in his 
hand, and the other man inquired the name 
of the author. “Longfellow,” was the reply. 

“Never heard of him! What does he 
write? Stories?” 

“No, poetry.” 

“Oh!” Then, after a pause, “Well, I was 
going to ask you to lend me the book, but 
as it is you can keep it. I never could 
stand poetry.” 

“But this is real good stuff,” replied the 
other, enthusiastically. “Listen to this: 
“*And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 

And as silently steal away.’ ” 

“By Jove,” cxclaimed his friend, “there 
is something in that! I know those Arab 
beggars; they would simply steal any- 
thing.” 
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FROM A LITHOGRAPH, DRAWN ON THE STONE BY GEORGE BELLOWS 


. That Monstrous Thing Called Kultur 


You haven’t believed. Because your mind is clean, because you have 


—you haven’t believed. 


You have listened, with a doubting shrug, to the 
tales of German atrocity—doubting because these 
tales were so bestial, so revolting that to you they 
1 were unthinkable. But you, but we, must believe, 
1 because they are the truth. 

The official documents of England, of France and 
of Belgium confirm them—absolutely. More—the 
half, the worst half has never been told in this 
clean land of ours, has never been told because 
unprintable. 

There’S, a fester spot on this fair world—a spot 
that has spread from Berlin until it has poisoned all 


O° ee” oe ee ee ed 


been surrounded from childhood by an atmosphere of uprightness, and 
decency, and kindliness, because you hate to see even a dumb brute suffer 


of Germany. And there’s just one cure—the knife. 
The poison cannot be dammed up, it must be cut 
out else this monstrous thing called Kultur will 
fasten its hideous self on all the world. 

Our boys over there have learned to believe. 
They are seeing the horror and the pity of it all. 
They know, and knowing, they set their jaws and go 
over the top with a righteous wrath, a holy anger 
that carries all before it. We have got to feet this 
war as they feel it. Have got to believe, and 
believing, set our jaws and do our part whatever that 
part may be. Right now it’s money, money, money, 


7 BUY U.S. GOVT. BONDS FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 
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Revolution 


The name of Marat will forever be associated with the Reign of Terror 
during the French Revolution. He fell at last by the hand of Charlotte 
Corday to avenge the loss of her lover. This period contains more of 
dramatic interest than any other in the world’s history. It is out of this 
period that the Empire was born, dominated and ruled by Napoleon. The thoughtful 
mind may detect today the same fires of class prejudice, fanned by unseen hands which 
led to the French Revolution. Again throughout the world thrones tremble and empires 
totter in the great war nowin progress. Shall the new Russian Empire survive or will 
red-handed terrorists again force the people to institute a monarchy to insure stable 

; government is the great question of the hour. How else are we to judge of the momen- 
tous questions confronting the whole world except from the lessons of the past? 


The Rise and Fall of Nations 


Ridpath, the historian, takes the reader back to the very beginning of 
> civilization and traces man’s career down through the long highway of time, 
“=; through the rise and fall of empires and nations. Other men have written histories 

4 of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay of England, Guizot of France, 
but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a History of the entire World from the 


earliest civilization down to the present day. It is endorsed by Presidents of the 
United States, practically all university and college presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who own and love it. 


If you would know the history of mankind, every sacrifice for principle, every struggle for liberty; every conflict and every 
achievement, then embrace this opportunity to place in your home the world-famed publication— 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


On account of the tremendous increase in the cost of paper and leather, occasioned by the Great World War, 
it soon becomes necessary to advance the price in order to cover the increased cost of manufacture. This is your 
last opportunity to buy Ridpath’s History of the World at our present low price and easy terms. We employ no agents as 
our low price does not permit the payment of an agent’s commission. The free sample pages will give you some idea 
of the splendid illustrations and wonderfully beautiful style in which the history is written. Mail the free coupon below. 


At a Great Sacrifice in Price and on Easy Terms 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those\sendingthe coupon. Tear off the coupon, write name and address 
plainly and mail now, The price of this set is very soon to be advanced, and to print our present price broadcast for the 
sake of quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. The sample pages are free. 


Superintendent 
St. Louis Schools 
said: “I unhesitat- 
ingly commend Dr, 
Ridpath’s History 
of the World as the 
ablest work on that 
subject which I have 
ever examined.” 


President 
Sheldon, New York 
State Normal 
School, said: “Rid- 
path’s History is a 
work that would 
be invaluable on ev- 
ery teacher’s table 

in every school li- 
brary and in ev- 
ery home.” 
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